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For the Companion. ] 
HETTY FANNING. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

“| met the whole Clements family on the 
each, just now, mamma,” cried Hetty Fanning, 
ssher mother came into her room. ‘Do comb 
ny hair ont, my arms are ready to drop out! 
Dr. Cleménts, and Jenny, and little Joe. I shall 
teglad to have Jenny to walk with, she is such 
good style.” 

“She is a good, well-bred girl,’’ said Mrs. Fan- 
sing, gently. “It seems vulgar to me to talk of | 
style,’ Hetty.” | 

Hetty shrugged her shoulders impatiently. | 
“\}l the girls do it. Where on earth is my pink ; 
mavat? Do get it for me. I suppose it is in the 
vey bottom of the trunk. You have such queer 
notions of packing.”’ 

Mrs. Fanning found the cravat, tied it about 
lletty’s white neck, looped up the curls in a rose- 

jored ribbon, and watched her go fluttering | 
wtof the house and across the sands, her own 
yale cheeks flushed with pleasure. There was 

w prettier girl at the Point than her own dar- | 


ling; of that she was sure. She would have, 


at the peer, and crowded about Mrs. Fanning 
with an eager welcome. One or two young girls 
and men came up the beach slowly, and from 
the other direction came Hetty’s lover, resplend- 
ent in a new striped suit and gorgeous gilt chain 
and jewelry. 

The moment he came in sight, Hetty’s mother 
stopped abruptly in her conversation with Mrs, 
Clements, and stepped aside, watching hii ea- 
gerly. Without noticing her, he hurried up to 
Hetty. 

“Ts all ready ?”? he whispered. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

But at that moment Mrs. Fanning’s thin, pale 
| face interposed between them. 

; “What do you know of this man Foulke?” she 
said, drawing Hetty away. 

“His naine is not Foulke, mother,’ she cried, 
passionately. “This is Leon, Leon de Vivo. 
| He is the son of a count” 
| But to her dismay the gallant De Vivo turned, 
and without a word hurried across the sands 
and disappeared. 

“He was a runner in the store, Hetty,” said 
her mother, “His name is Foulke. He was ar- 











iked to kiss her as she smoothed the brown | HETTY FANNING. vege: and tried for stealing, and has not been 
atl, but she thought Hetty had been impatient | | out of recap’ months, What do you know of 
of her kisses lately. The little widow choked | didn’t know you meant a picnic. P’ll hurry! out of her plump cheeks, and her eyes were om, child? oe 

wack a sigh as she turned to repack the trunk. | home and tell papa and mamma, or they will | swollen with crying. | “O mother, mother!” was all that Hetty could 
There was so little in it! Her own and Hetty’s | not be ready.” | “D’ve been thinking,” she said in answer to | i me ; 
dsses were so few and poor, that she had hesi- | “Your papa and mamma! Why, you don’t! her mother’s inquiries. ‘Don’t worry me, mam- | She stole away with her mother to a quiet 
tated to come to the beach. She would like to| Suppose we are going to have the old people|ma. I’m going to do what people think right, | Place on the beach presently, and sobbed out her 
we her pretty daughter dressed as daintily as| along? It’s just half-a-dozen girls and their | no matter what sacrifice I make of myself!” | story, thanking God who had saved her from 
ay lady in the land, like any other foolish | beaux.” | “My child! what can you mean?” her own folly. 

mother. : “Aye you going without your mother?” | “Never mind. You will know, some day,” It was a sharp cure, but an effectual one. It 


irs, Fanning was a widow with but one child; “Why, certainly. I’ve been to a dozen picnics | loftily. “I want you now to come with me to taught her that she had no better friend than 
bat she found her life ‘barren of many of the | since we came, and never took her to one. She | the picnic this evening. Doctor and Mrs. Clem- her mother, and she afterwards learned different 


things that might have made it pleasant, for she | had her good time when she was young,”’ said | ents are going.” views of life than can be found in hot-pressed, 
had no means of support but her salary as Hetty, tossing her head. | Now Mrs. Fanning shared Jenny’s opinion that exaggerated novels, 


bookkeeper in a Chestnut Street store. “She has not a very good time now,” Jenny | Hetty read too many novels. It made her less a ee 


When her two weeks’ vacation came, this sum- answered, gravely. “It must be very dull for | anxious, therefore, about her tragical and mys- 


For the Companion. 
mer, she hesitated along time before she deter- her, sitting alone in the farmhouse yonder—when | terious sentences. Besides, the picnic was a rare 


THE TAMBOURINE GIRL. 


mined to spend the few dollars she had saved in | she has but two weeks’ holiday, too.” |} enjoyment in the hard life of the little woman, ; 

the last year, to take them to the little farm- Hetty’s face grew red, then very pale. “Alone! | and she hurried iu, pleased as a child, to prepare By Mrs. Denison. 

house by the beach for the sea air and bathing, | I did not think of mother being alone,” she said, | for it. IN THIRTEEN Cuarrens.—Cnar. 1X 

thich Dr, Clements had recommended to her, | and walked on gloomily—silent so long that | “The doctor and his wife! And supper on the The Conflagration and a Hero. 

Bat weak as she was, how could she begin work | Jenny could not but suspect that some other | beach! How delightful it will be!’’ she cried. “A nice-looking girl—a very nice-looking girl,” 
agin without making some effort for health? | matter troubled her of graver import than the “But for me!”? muttered Hetty, moodily. “My | muttered old Jefferson Dooley, as he sipped the 
And then—to give Hetty a few days’ pleasure like | picnic. life may be wrecked by this one rash action.” last drop of tea, and swallowed the last crumb 
other girls! “I think,” she said presently, smiling and| However, she recovered her calmness suffi-| from the table near by. Whereupon, he settled 


The Clements and one or two other families | touching Hetty on the arm, “that we had better | ciently to go in and make a becoming toilet, | Jiimself more comfortably in his chair, and played 
tame each summer to this quiet little corner of | take the ‘old people.’ I cannot go if we do not.” | wearing her best merino (a warm maroon color), | the “Arkansas Traveller.”’ 
tie Jersey shore, and brought back bewildering| Hetty did not speak for a moment. “I cannot | and curling her hair carefully. She was shocked | This man’s love of music was only equalled by 
sories of picnics on lovely islands, clam-bakes | Say what I shall do,”’ she said at last, excitedly. | to find that the red had all come back to her | his love of money. Avaricious to the last degree, 
id fishing parties. “It is not the mere going to a picnic. My whole| cheeks. “The gentlemen” did not admire a| he had built himself up a fortune out of the poor- 

Hetty turned once or twice as she walked jaun- | life may turn upon this question.” milk-maid face, she thought, and this was not | est and most degraded classes of the people. His 
tly down the sands, and seeing her mother’s! “You read too many novels, Het,” laughed | the pallid, spirituelle countenance of a heroine, | twenty houses yielded him a splendid income, 
pale, loving little face still watching her from | Jenny. “You talk precisely as the heroine does | by any means. There were ten in the court that bore his name. 
the window, muttered impatiently and hurried | at the end of the second volume. Whatever the | But she put her water-proof in the straps, se-| The other ten, through the medium of vicious 
om until she rounded a headland of white sand. | question may be, you had better take your mo- ' creting inside another dress and her breastpin. tongues, and cries of misery and destitution, were 
There a young man, showily dressed with a} ther into your confidence.” | Heroines on the eve of an elopement always car- | all sociably near. 
paste diamond pin glaring on his red scarf,| The girls walked on in silence for awhile. | tied their jewelry with them! And Hetty peg, Yet, with all the money he made, the man 
jumped up from the sand to meet her, and | Jenny saw that Hetty’s agitation was real and | on the eve of an elopement. She was but six-| lived squalidly. His store, loaded with the cast- 
walked beside her, bending down closely and deep, and wished she had not laughed at her. | teen, but for a year had been in the habit of | off furniture of many a poor home, was parlor, 
Whispering, She exclaimed at last, suddenly,— | “But Het is so tiresome, lately, with her roman-| meeting this youth with the diamond scarf-pin, dining-room and kitchen, all in one. He might 

“There is Jenny Clements! Go, go, Robert. I tic nonsense,’’ she thought, swinging her hat | and walking to and from school with him, keep- | have surrounded himself with luxuries, but he 


Willbe ready. You may depend on me.” round by the strings. ‘Well, am I to come with | ing this new, delicious experience from her mo-| preferred the smell of tar and oakum., 























“And not a word to your mother, remember. | my family ?” she said, at last. | ther, because he convinced her that “old people’ | The twilight was gathering fast, throwing a 
She would not understand the necessity for md “Yes, certainly. They meet at the beach at | could not understand! | weird duskiness on old chairs and tables, side- 
recy.” | five. Capt. Noland is to take them down.” | They had arranged a flight from the beach by | boards, piles of ragged carpeting, and dilapidated 

“Xo. Mamma does not understand me,” | “You will tell your mother?” | boat to-night, as being eminently romantic, and lounges. The fire flame flickered, making the 
‘ighed Hetty, “I don’t know, I don’t know. I will decide be- | he had promised that the marriage should take | gray, grim figure seem unwontedly grotesque. 

The young man disappeared behind some surf- fore then.” place in a neighboring village. | At this time in the evening he had but few 


boats, and she ran on to join Jenny. She turned and went away abruptly. Jenny| Her mother’s going might put an end to the | customers, but as he sat there, slowly playing 


“So glad you have come!” she cried. “We | looked after her uneasily. Whatever Hetty’s | whole scheme, but Hetty loved her mother, and | and thinking, a miserably dressed woman broke 
have made up a party to go down to Wasett’s | faults had been, she never had been rude before. | there was a fierce pang at the thought of leaving | in upon his solitude with a request for a pair of 
come, to see the moon rise over the sea to-night,| Dinner time came and passed, but Hetty did | her, which she hoped to assuage by this last lit-| old tongs. 
aad it Will be twice as pleasant to have you with | not come back to the farmhouse. Her mother | tle kindness. | She had a lighted pipe in her mouth, and went 
- They walked together to the little peer in the | poking about among the miscellaneous articles 


. | tried not to be anxious, but could not eat or be | 

Rig the moon will not rise until ten,” said | quiet, walked up and down the shore, coming | inlet, where they were to take the boat. Hetty’s | on floor and counters till the old man found her 

beach 9” Why not look at it from our own| back to ply the old farmer with questions. Was | excitement was easily explained. It was appar- | a pair so rusted that it was almost impossible to 
“0 ’ ‘ the tide in or out? Could the child have been | ently no greater than every picnic or fishing | use them, 

and io. are going to take cake, and cold ham, | surprised by a wave and swept out from the | party produced; nor indeed was it in reality. As | He handed them to her with the laconie gen- 

fire aa? and have supper on the sand; make a/ shore? Could she be lost in the marshes? for the meaning of love of marriage, she had no | tence, “Grease ’em,” and she paid the money and 

on toast the bread, edok every thing we| Late in the afternoon she saw Hetty—her dress | thought of it; she was but a child swayed by took her departure, Again he sat down before 
rs cook. The moon is only the excuse.” damp and limp—coming across the sands with | every passing emotion. the fire, and began to play “Sweet Home,” 
0, that will be splendid,” cried Jenny. “I! slow, uncertain steps. All the color had gone Dr. Clements, his wife and Jenny were waiting fore it was half through the door opened to admit 
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a newcomer. The old man turned patiently and 
waited, still playing, till the little figure, coming 
through the dusky shop, drew quite near him. 

{t was Stella. Her face wore an expression of 
She glanced about her timidly. 


sharper tone. “This girl—she had her eyes—and | 
her voice—I might have known’’—he looked up 
vaguely — “yes, she’s gone. I her out, 
didn’t 1? Stella’s little girl. And—but I dare 
say she was set on by somebody that knowed— 


drove 


anxicty. 


“Ah, that’s you, is it? Come again, eh?” he somebody with an eye to my money—that’s it. 
said, scanning her features with a puzzled ex- Well, she got her answer. Where’ll she go, I 
pression. wonder? A girl of her age—on the streets—it’s 


“Yes, sir,’ was the low reply. “Mrs. Crowther, dark out, too.” | 


in the court, told me I might use hername. She He walked rapidly to the window, and peered | 
thought maybe you'd let me havearoom. I was! out into the night. It was cloudy, and the wind 


looking for a friend who used to live there, but had risen. His heart smote him as he remem- 


he’s gone. I’ve got nowheres to go.” Her lips bered the pleading eyes and the sweet, rich tones. 
trembled a little. It began to yearn for a sight of the child’s face 


”? 


‘A room, eh’ He smiled grimly. “Was you 
under the impression, my dear, that I kept fur- 
? O, no, and, besides, I al- 
down. Them’s my terms. 
Every body’ll tell you that old man Dooley never 
trusts—even a pretty face,” 

Stella shrank back. 
the money in a little time, sir, 
but I couldn't pay any thing down.” 
eh? What's your business?’ 
“Singing, sir.” 


again. 

Suppose he had given his word that he would 
never forget the wrongs that he fancied he had 
suffered! He knew the woman he had loved as 
tenderly as if she had been his own child was 
dead. At the time of her death he had known of 
the existence of this little girl, and once had half 
resolved to see it, but he had hardened his heart, 
and long ago supposed that she had been aban- 
doned to the tender mercies of strangers. 

“Spanish blood,” he muttered, 
“Let me hear you sing, and then mebby we'll | and deceitful! I’ll trust none of 

Who knows but I might take Lighting a small oil lamp, and, placing it in the 
s,eh? Dm fond of music.’ | window, he peered out, hoping, half unconscious- 
Stella’s mouth quivered. How could she sing | ly, to see the girl again. His face was very pale, 
But then she was a beg- | and worked with a variety of emotions. He left 
it occurred to her that it! the shop and stood outside for a few moments. 
Mrs. Luke’s sus-} He even called once or twice; then he went back 
but she had chosen her lot, | remorsefully to his dark little den, put out the 
was nothing to do but to bear it. light, covered the embers and went to bed. 
made a strange picture, all in shadow but Whether it happened that a spark leaped up 
the and caught the chair that stood before the fire, or 
silence, that the woman who had come in with a pipe 
had carelessly dropped a match, or fire from her 
pipe, which had been slowly igniting some in- 
flammable matter, who could tell? 

Something waked him. A glare of light half 
| blinded his vision. In its midst he saw the skel- 

etons of old chairs and table hanging against a 
background of He literally fought his way 
You | through flame. In his fright and confusion he 
could not find the key. He was stifling with 
| smoke and heat, Another moment, and with all 
his strength he dashed the window out and es- 


nished rooms no, no! 


ways have money 


“T could earn 


“Earn it, 
“treacherous 
em.” 

come to terms. 


my pay in song . 


for this rude old man? 


Once or twice 


gar! 
would have been better to bear } 
picions a little longer; 
and there 

She 
her face; fire, 
the that 
turned away. 


her life, 


the dim shapes on every hand, 
countenance that never 
felt like one on trial for | 
She looked down, suddenly remember- | 
ing one of her old songs that had always been a} 


grim 
But she 


favorite, and sang it in her rich contralto—sang | 
it steadily through to the end. 
At the conclusion the old man smiled and nod- 
ded, and touched his violin lightly in chords. 
“Good! in that voice. 
and me’ll go out and make a little fortin, my 
How'd you like that?” 
Stella’s heart beat faster with hope. 


fire. 


There’s money 


dear, 


sir? 


THE YOUTH’S 


| strain upon his nerves, to which he had been for 
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COMPANION. 


By this time the men had prepared a rude pal- 
let, and were coming along with their charge. 

The lurid light made every object as bright as 
day. Col. Payson caught sight of the face of this 
heroic lad, and he drew his breath hard. 

“It’s Bob Landseer!’’ he exclaimed. 

“No, sir, that’s not his name,” said a boy. 
“He’s a new hand in the shop where I works, and 
his name’s Carl Vandaline.” 








Col. Payson started, uttering a surprised ejac- 
ulation, and looked more narrowly at the uncon- 
scious face. 

“T see,” he muttered, 
same name.” 

“Where are you going to carry him, boys?” 

“Hospital, sir 

“J would take him in, but my house is in the 
line of the fire. It’s making straight for it. He’s 
a noble fellow, and I'll see that he is well cared 
for?’ and he hurried away to superintend the 
moving of his furniture and valuables. 

Morning broke before the fire was really under 
subjection. Col. Payson’s splendid house, with 
many another of the best residences in the city, 
were burned to the ground. He joined his daugh- 
ter, worn out and suffering from the terrible 


“but very like,—and the 


so many hours subjected. 
Effie met him with tears, which she tried in 





“May I have the room, 
“Never mind the room; 


” she inquired. 
we'll see to that;’’ 


| caped, shouting, “Fire!” 
and It seemed to him that he ran from street to | % 
he smiled again, playing little touches lightly on | street hours before any one heard, when only | 
the strings. ‘There’s furniture to be considered, There were no fire alarms | 
my dear, 
lately, 
“I've 


moments had elapsed. 
in that day. 

The fire soon fought its way through the wood- | 
en walls; there was plenty of combustible mate- | 
rial on every side. How fiercely the wild fi week 

| spread, with a whirl and a roar, while the poor | 
old man ran, frantic, from house to house, with 
his shrill ery of ‘Fire, fire!”’ 

Was this his reward for turning the poor, 
motherless girl upon the street shelterless ? 

In time an engine made its appearance, then | 
another and another; but the conflagration was 
now master of the situation, seizing and devour- | 
ing every thing that came in its way like some 
huge, red-mouthed monster. 

All Dooley’s Court was in flames. Further be- 
yond the tire progressed, laying its burning grasp 
| upon a more respectable part of the city. It sar 
in its hoarse voice a jubilate, to which many of | 


Let me see—what have you been doin’ 
that you're out of a home’?”’ 
been living with a lady, sir, but I prefer 
to sing.”’ 
“Very 
money in 
meditatively, 


right and 


your 


proper. As I said, there’s 


voice.” He looked in the fire 
\nd what’s your name ?”’ 

“Stella.” 

Ile nodded and turned towards her again with 
a curious stare, 

“Rest of it—the rest. I thought’’—and he mut- | 
tered something she could not hear. 

“Stella Bretzel, 

At mention of that name the man’s whole ap- 
pearance underwent a sudden and entire change. | 
His flashed, his lips worked, little | 
shrunken, parchment face seemed to blaze. He | 
lifted the bow of his violin as if he would have 
She sprang back. 





eyes his 


struck her, | hearts as they stood there talking hopelessly, and 
prophesying the destruction of that part of the 
city. 

Up one street and down another flapped the 
blazing wings of destruction, till the 
reached the block in which was the house of 
Col. Payson. The family were all up and pre- 
paring for ,the dread emergency. Effie, still | 
Do you} pale and weak from the effeets of her recent ill- 
The | 


“You to come here with that name!” he cried, 


furiously, and sprang to his feet with a gesture 

of rage. 
“Who sent 

2 


Who dared to insult 
My 
I'd throw it into 
they know that Jefferson 
never, never? 
She was saved from 2} ness, was carried out in her father’s arms. 


here? 
What did they hope to gain, or you? 


you 
me. 


money? Pd see it burned up 
first. Don't 


forgives 


the sea 





Dooley never 
remember your mother? 
Spanish wreck 
soul left. That was thirty-six years ago. It was 
au pretty little thing, and when my sailor nephew 
brought her home, | adopted her. T reared her 
like a lndy,—I loved her as my life—and expected 
her to marry like one. But she didn’t. She de- 
serted me fora contemptible tinker—ran away 
from the home [had made for her. J told her | 
then I'd never forgive her or hers. Out of here! 
Out, I say!” 
all this passionate harangue the girl | ly to Mrs. Landsee 
Then | 
she turned and fled from the shop out into the | tiful home?” 
The old man still stood by the fire, 
trembling and muttering. 
“Nothin? | wouldn’t ’a’ 
nothin’ I didn’t do, 
for twenty years, 


to watch it for a few moments. 

It was a grand and terrible sight. 
sides of the street the buildings were literally 
sheeted in flames, and nothing could be heard | 
save their strange, unearthly hiss and roar. 

“This will do you no good, Eftie,” her 
father said, as she leaned against him, trembling 
“Your aunt and Miss Powers are 
You are to drive direct- 


dear 





and in tears. 
already in the carriage. 


Ss. 


I've no room for you! out, 








During 
had stood there bewildered and frightened. “O, but papa, is there no way to save our beau- 
she sobbed. 

“Nothing but a miracle will do it,’ he said. 
* and seeing her safe- 


darkness, 
“The wind comes this way; 
done for that girl 
And she called me father | 
and L used to feel her white arms | 
I sp’iled her, I suppose, for she ‘A young fellow, sir—took two people out of a 
didw’t have a whim as wasn't gratified. But the knocked pas n by a falling beam. I'm 
little gal seemed to love me up to the time she | afraid he’s done for.”’ 
went.” : | “Yes, sir,’ spoke up another, “it was a sick 
| woman and a crippled child he got out. Every 
How he did it is be- 


Presently he came upon a crowd bearing some- 
thing in their midst. 
round my neck. 
house— 


He drew the back of his hand across his eyes. 


“L told her I'd never forgive her or hers, and | servant left the place. 
he added, in a | yond me.” 


I’m not going back of my word!” 


| day, was led into the parlor and placed upon the 


ig |mere lad,’ said Robert,— “carried out right 
| through the flames. Everybody is talking about 


| the panie-struck citizens listened with failing | 


| ered his nest. 
| “Bretzel! 


flames | 


a little baby—the only living} illumination caused her to beg to be permitted | 


| 
On both | 


ly seated, he returned to the scene of destruction. 


vain to repress. 

“Ts all gone, papa?” she asked. 

“Yes, dear,” was his answer. ‘We saved some 
of the furniture and the pictures. Providence 
has seen fit to lay our beautiful home in ashes.” 

Miss Powers passed her time in mourning and 
|lamentation. Well she might, for she had lost a 
home that would never be hate again. 

Aunt Elsie said but little; it was her way. 
She busied herself about Effie, who, late in the 


oo» 


sofa, where Bob Landseer did his best to enter- 
tain her with books, pictures and conversation. 

“T have been thinking so much about poor 
Stella,” murmured Eftie, who had at last confided 
the history of her protege to him. 

“She was out of the range of the fire, at all 
events. O, you haven't heard the news yet. Mrs. 
Bretzel and her little daughter were saved by a 


it. You’ve heard of the Bretzels. He’s a great 
contractor, and is in Europe on business. The 
little child was his idol. This fellow has feath- 

Bretzel is rich and generous.” 
Why, that’s Stella’s name!” ex- 
claimed Effie, with luminous eyes. ‘Maybe he’s 
‘a relative.” 
| {should rather think not,” laughed Robert, 
watching the pure, pale face beside him with ev- 
ident admiration. ‘“There’s a Landseer on Ellis 
Street, a grocer, but lie’s no kin to us!” 

Effie smiled involuntarily at the proud empha- 
sis. 

“What makes you smile?” asked Robert. 

“Something I was thinking of,”’ Effie replied. 

When the family had gathered together, the 

{evening paper was brought in, from which Col. 


Payson read as follows: 
| 
“We understand that the young man who rescued 
two people from the burning house at the risk of his 
| life is only eighteen years old. He has been one of 
| that class of pe ople who tread the lower walks of 
life—a street musician—an organ-grinder until very 
recently. 
“We understand, also, that he has been unfortu- 
| nate, and every effort will be made to place him in 
| a position which his bravery deserves.’ 


eee iif —=—= 

“Enough t to be a brother,” was the 
‘His name is Carl Vandaline.’ 

Mrs. Landseer,who was seated near by, uttered 
a quick, low exclamation; her work nearly fel] 
from her fingers. Her gaze met that of Col, 
Payson. Then she grew pale, then red, hit her 
lip, and tried to resume her sewing. 

All this was very suggestive to Miss Powers, 
who saw it out of the corners of her eyes, 

Effie also shared in the general astonishment, 

“Do you remember that Stella once took yi 
for Carl?” she asked, in a half whisper, “{¢ 4 
the very one, and here he is a hero. How it will 
delight her, poor girl!” She thought there was 
nobody in the world quite so good as he, and pow 
I don’t wonder that she did.” 

Robert wished it had been his fate to deserys 
such a reward as he saw in Effie’s kindling eyes, 

The loss of his house was a severe blow to Col, 
Payson. Fortunately, they were made entire); 
welcome by the Landseers, who would not hear 
of their leaving them, at least fora time. They 
had become quite at home in this pleasant fami. 
ly, when Effie received a letter one d: iy. 

Aunt Elsie found her crying over it. ° 

“Only think, aunty, Stella left Mrs. Luke negp. 
ly two weeks ago, and she has not heard of her 
since. No wonderl have been thinking of the 
poor child.” 
“Why did she leavé?”’ her 
“T don’t know. In this scrawl] from Molly, she 
don’t give any reason. I can imagine it would 
be impossible to please Mrs. Luke in every thing, 
Where can she have gone? There’s an endto 
my bright hopes. What will become of Stella? 
How shall I ever tind her again or do her good” 
she said, tearfully. 
“Trust her with OuR FATHER, dear Effie,” her 
aunt said, gently. ‘He knows better what to do 
for her than you possibly could.” 
“Yes, but what has become of her’”’ 
Truly, what had become of her? 
To be continued. 


answer, 








aunt asked. 
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For the Companion. 


DAN’S PHOTOGRAPH. 
By Rufus Sargent. 

The queerest fellow, without exception, in all 
Wexford, was Daniel Battles. 

He was sixteen years of age, yet he had the repu- 
tation of possessing as much knowledge about odd 
and out-of-the-way things as any ten average lads. 
He was believed to' have an intimate acquaintance 
with every trout in the streams, and every bird in 
the woods, and every rabbit in the burrows. He had 
the largest collection of birds’ eggs to be found inall 
the county; and it was reported and solemnly be 
lieved by all the small boys in the neighborhood that 
he had a secret understanding with the kingfishes 
and orioles, by which they agreed to surrender ont 
egg of each litter to him, in consideration of his 
promise to let all the others alone. 

He was always taking up some new idea to work 
out, and if he did not know all about many things, 
he really seemed to know a little about every thing. 
He knew how to print, how to bleed a horse, howte 
run the telegraph instrument, how to cultivate sili- 
worms, how to make the most outrageous noises with 
his hands, how to graft pears, how to write back- 
wards, how to play checkers with his eyes shut, aud, 
in short, he knew how to do nearly every thing that 
came in his way to learn. 

One day the neighbors opened their eyes aul 
pricked up their ears at the news that Dan had takea 
up photography; not that they were astonished, fot 
they had long ceased to be astonished at any thing 
Dan did, but they were interested in his enterpris¢, 
though regarding it simply as another freak of act 
rious genius. 

“Well, well,” said they, shrugging their shoulder, 
“Dan is an odd stick. ‘It’s about time he went into 
something useful. Photography, eh!” 

The report was true. Dan had obtained a camets 
of good size, and he was experimenting with it up2 
his “den,” in one end of his mother’s garret. 

It would be hard to imagine a more untidy, chad 
ic-looking place than Dan’s “den.”’ It was full of 
bottles, old cloths, jars, bits of machinery, musicd 
instruments, carpenter’s tools, old maps, torn pe 
tures, pots of paint and chemicals, fragments of old 
machines, stuffed birds, &c., &c., &e.; and it smelled 
so fearfully that no one but Dan could ever st) a 
it long enough to make an inventory of the cov tents 

| Dan was as odd-looking a character as one woull 
| be likely to see in a year’s travel. He was thin a 
lank in the body and legs. His head was large; - 
he had light blue eyes, and long, whitish hair, wi 
he rarely combed, and which straggled about al] ovet 
his head, as if the rats had made nests in it the bs 





“T saw him last night,” said Mr, look- 
ing up from the paper. 
“O papa, had he a nice face?’ asked Effie. 
| “What do yon think of Robert’s face?” asked 
her father, smiling. 

Effie blushed. She had always considered 
Robert remarkably handsome, but did not feel | 
called upon to say so just now. 

“Because the young fellow is very like him. 

' At first I reg ally thought it was Bob.” 
| “Like me?” queried Robert, astonished. 


-ayson, 


time he slept. a 
| He was not much of a talker. He generally — 
| silent and stared. Nobody knew what an amount 
| thinking he did meanwhile, and in fact, many ¥ 
laughed at his “greenness” had to confess afterwas 
| that he not only saw all that was going on, but knef 
more about what he saw than the smartest of the® 
Dan went on with his photographing for seve™ 
weeks. He learned to take very good pictures, 
he was far from satisfied. He grew thoughtful 
almost melancholy,’and went about more ¢ carele rf 
his looks than ever. His fingers were al aye 
black and brown with acids that he could not® 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 
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of, and his clothing always gave out the peculiar , ble astonishment of all present, a queer voice from a | and always missing it, to the detriment of his bones | 


gent of “collodion.” j 
“ pan’s mother began really to be anxious. The boy : 
yas growing Up a loose Jack-at-all-trades, but with- | 
at any particular turn for one profitable calling. It 
gas necessary that he should begin to earn money 
setty soon, and she was anxious that he should 
‘agoae some single business and stick to it. She took 
a poy in hand and expostulated with him. Dan 
we J distressed. 

«pm trying to do something, mother. I’m just 
wtting hold of it now, I guess. I only want a little 
ore time.” 

oi This was about as long a speech as Dan was in the 
jabit of making at one time. His mother was paci- 
fod, and for the present, let him alone. 

“Two or three more weeks slipped by. Dan made 
rietures of everybody he could get before his camera. 
He photographed the cat and her kittens. He pho- 
tographed his “den” and all its miscellaneous trum- 
very. He photographed the boys in the street, and | 
ie photographed buildings, fences and trees. | 
still he did not succeed to his mind. His pictures | 
eked the peculiar shading or “tone” that he wanted. | 
His dream was to achieve this, which he believed | 
sould not only make them very beautifal, but give | 
hima large and profitable custom. 

He labored incessantly, now trying this plan, and | 
yow trying that, but without any perfect result. j 

Inthe course of his experiments out of his garret | 
vindow, Dan made street pictures of people both | 
parand remote, in divers attitudes, and at nearly 
dihours of the day. Dan took them in single figures 
adin groups; he took them looking up and looking | 
jown; making gestures or sitting still; he took them 
wthey stood in windows, and as they walked below 
him, or rode past in carriages. Many of the photo- 
graphs were clear and good, but still the subtile fin- 
jh was wanting. Dan could not realize his dream. 

Finally his mother begged him to stop his amuse- 
ment (as she called it), and go into a store, or some 
business Where he might support himself. 

Dan shook his head. 

“Can't, mother.”” 

“But, Dan, I cannot afford to give you much more 
noney for the acids you want.” 

“Ah!’ said Dan. He shook his head once more, 
and looked very dejected. : 

He was at his wits’ end. He believed he was on 
the fery verge of an important discovery. He only 
wanted a /ittle more time and a little more money. 
Where should the money come from? 

This was a trying question. He could not imagine 
that any one would ever /oan him enough cash to 
cary out his projects, and he did not seem to think of 
sy way to earn a sufficient sum. He went up to his 
“Jen,” and sat down in the midst of his bottles and 
mbbish, feeling uncommonly blue. There was his 
camera upon its three long legs, with its black muf- 
fer drawn carefully over it, and with its brass nose 
pointed out into the cold air. 

The boy’s thoughts pointed the same way. He 
must go out in the cold and find something to do, or 
some day he might have to sfay out in the cold. He 
descended to the street, and wandered about the 
town, moody and distressed. 

About this time a trial was in progress at the court. 
Aman was charged with passing a forged check at 
thebank. The teller who paid the money fully iden- 
tified the prisoner, described his movements, and re- 
lated what was said between them at the time with 
the greatest minuteness, 

On the other hand, the accused indignantly denied 
the charge, and protested that he was not in or near 
the bank at the time alleged, but in the office of a 
friend on B. Street. He remembered his wherea- 
bouts, for his arrest was not so long after the pre- 
sentation of the check but that all his movements on 
that day remained distinctly in his mind. From the 
first he had continued to assert his innocence, and 
declared that the teller had mistaken him for some 
other man, 

Unfortunately for him, he was obliged to admit 
that he was a/one in his friend’s office at the hour in 
question, and he failed to produce any witness be- 
sides himself to prove definitely where he was, though 
he had made every effort to do so. It was a question 
of veracity, man against man, but the clear and very 
Positive statement of the teller against the accused, 
and the possibility of some motive presumed to exist 
in the man’s financial circumstances, had decided the 
tank directors, considering the interests at stake, to 
hold him to answer at the next session of the court. 
And now the day of his trial had come. 


| 
| 


Everybody was extremely interested in this trial, 
forthe prisoner was well known in the town, and 
had always been supposed to be honest. The anxiety 
Was intense to know whether he would really be 
Proved a criminal. 

The case seemed to be going against the accused, 
for one or two other people had been summoned, 
Who testified that, “to the best of their knowledge 
and belief,” they had seen this man in or about the 


bank at one o’clock on the day when the check was 
passed. 


distant part of the room exclaimed,— 

“Bet I can tell where he was.” 

Everybody turned to look at the speaker, who was 
none other than our friend Dan. He stood with his 
mouth wide open, clutching his cap with one hand, 
and with the other nervously poking his tousled 
hair. Everybody laughed. 

“Silence!” roared the cricr, in a fierce tone, and 
then, assuming that the boy intended to make sport, 
he ordered him to sit down. 


| —only they do not fall with sufficient force to break | 

}abone. I have seen one slide from the side of a | 
lamp-post, turn a part somerset, recover himself, hit 
up against the post again, slip off the curb, and grad- 
ually get down on his back in the gutter—taking in 
all some dozen seconds to do it, while an American | 

| boy would go down and stave a hole in the back of 
his head, and make a doctor’s bill of eighteen dollars 
in less than a second.” 





- . ———_- -+@> --- —-- - } 
“No,” drawled Dan, “I guess I wont.” Daas eed, ae Secs — 
Of course that set the crowd into a still louder up- | IT’S JUST THE — AS IT USED TO 
roar of laughter. The crier made an attempt to get sip 


at the boy. 
“Stop !” cried the judge, in a voice that was heard 
in all parts of the room. 


As soon as silence was obtained, he turned towards | 
| Dan, who was still standing. 


“Young man, do you know any thing about this 
case ?”’ 


“Yes, sir,” replied Dan, slowly. “I know’’—— 

“I don’t want to hear that yet,” interrupted the 
judge. “Come this way.” The shrewd magistrate 
knew the youngster well enough to surmise that he 
would neither care nor dare to be fooling at such a 
time. 

Dan, all stained and spotted, picked his way out of 
the crowd and walked forward to the bench. A en- 
rious spectacle he was, with his uncouth form and 
dress, and his mass of white hair. 

The judge leaned forward and said something to 
him in a very low tone, and then Dan whispered 
back to the judge. Soon the people saw the judge 
smile and nod his*head. 

“Ah,” said they to one another, “our Dan has 
turned up something new. It’s just like him.” 

Their surmises were turned to certainty when the 
judge announced, “This young man will produce im- 
portant evidence for the defence.” 

Dan made his way out of the court-room and dis- 
appeared. In ten minutes .he came back again 
breathless. He had never been known to run be- 


ore. 

In his hand he held a paper as large as the cover 
of a geography. This he handed to the judge. The 
judge looked at it curiously. Then he looked at the 
prisoner. Then at the paper again. In a moment | 
he looked up and said,— | 

“Clerk, adiminster the oath to this boy.” | 

Dan was sworn. | 

I cannot repeat his testimony here, but be sure it | 
was drolly-worded and disjointed enough. It made | 
everybody laugh, even while it interested them pro- | 
foundly. The substance of it was that on the day 
when the forged check was passed, he was taking 
photographs between 12 M. and 3 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. Among other pictures, he made one of a 
man who was standing in the window of a building | 
on the opposite side of the street. The man that he | 
photographed was the prisoner at the bar. 

Immediately there was a general buzz in the court- 
room. The prisoner's pale face flushed and he gazed 
at Dan with a look of joyful gratitude. 

But there was still a very important question to | 
be settled.””, At what time exactly was that photo- 
graph taken?” | 

Dan took the picture and looked at it closely. | 

“There’s the clock on St. Luke’s church, up in | 
that corner there,” said he, pointing to the place, | 
and handing the picture back to the judge. | 

The judge looked again, holding the paper up to 
the light and turning it carefully round. 

“By the dial here,” said he, “it was just one | 
o’clock at the instant when the picture was taken.” | 

The jury and the counsel now examined the pho- | 
tograph minutely. It conld not be disputed; there 
was the identical man, and there was the proof that 
he was not in the bank at the moment when the 
forged check was passed. | 

The teller was once more placed upon the stand. 
He was confused by the evidence he had heard, and 
he was by no means as positive as he was before. | 
At last he reluctantly admitted that he might be la- | 
boring under a mistake. And upon that he retired 


” 


Dan’s triumph was complete. He was a hero. | 
People forgot his strange dress and his wild-looking | 
head, and actually “lionized” him. The prisoner | 
was discharged. He instantly went to Dan, and seiz- 
ing both of his hands, exclaimed,— 

“You have saved me. You shall have any thing 
you want. I cannot do enough to show you my 
gratitude.” 

From that moment Dan’s star began to rise. 
had money to continue his experiments, and he 






ceeded in obtaining the richest and most durable 
photographs that are now taken in Wexford. He 
still keeps the old camera that made his fortune. 


+) 
THE LONDON STREET BOY. 


We did not know that the kindest humor could pic- 
ture any thing but a little blackguard in the street 





The prisoner sat in the court-room, pale, but with 
‘certain fearless firmness on his features that scarce- 
ly seemed like guilt. 


All the known evidence was in, and to the last, 


Save the statements of a few friends as to his pre- | 
"ious good character, nothing in his behalf beyond / 


hisown unsupported word had been brought forward. 
The Prosecuting attorney rose and formally re- 


counted the strong points in the case, dwelling espe- | 


cially on the failure of the prisoner to prove an 
alibi; i. e., to show to the satisfaction of the court 


gamin. But we are glad if the English capital can 
say of her vagabond lads,— 
“E’en their failings lean to virtue’s side.” 


writes the Danbury News man. 
the street, and always in the way. I never saw such 
a boy in any other city, He is not quarrelsome, not 
| saucy, not addicted to smoking, and I never heard 
| one of them swear, even under the most exasperating 
circumstances. To tell the truth, I never heard them 
| say much of any thing. He isa helpless youth, ad- 


dicted to store windows, rubbing against buildings, | 


| unexpléred forests. 


| trees. 


into the crowd with an appearance of great chagrin. { 


He | 


eventually discovered a process by which he suc- | 


“TI never get tired of studying the London bey,” | 
“He is always on | 


ss 
They dress for party, and ball, and show; 
And the old folks tell us it wasn’t so 

When they were young, and used to go! 
But the difference is really no more nor less 
Than a little change in the style of dress; 
And human nature itself, you see, 
Is just the same as it used to be! 


| The girls are planning to get a bear 
| 





Of course to the aged ‘tis right to hold 

The yeurs they were happy, the best that rolled, 
But the truth is plain and ought to be told, 
That the world grows better in growing old; 
And only love in its show and flame 

Is ever changing and yet the same— 

Freaks of fashion and charm you see, 

But it’s just the same as it used to be! 
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For the Companion. | 

TREED BY “LUCIVEES.” 
By C. A. Stephens. 

We were “prospecting for pine” in the forest | 
about Rump Pond, to the north of Lake Parmache- 
| nee, and about five miles from the boundary be- 
tween the State of Maine and the Province of Que- | 
bec. 





| 
“Prospecting for pine’ is a lumberman’s phrase, 
common enough in Northern Maine, but perhaps | 
needing a word of explanation in regions less wild 
| and remote. 
! The cutting and driving of the lumber down the 
| rivers is done in the winter and spring. But in or- 
der that the lumbering gangs may know where in | 
the great wilderness to conduct a season’s opera- | 
| tions, prospectors are sent out the previous summer 
and fall, to explore the forests and determine what 
localities will afford the most pine and clear spruce. 
These little parties rarely number more than three 
or four men, often two only; and they are some- 
times absent for weeks together in the very heart of 
Whatever of adventure there 
is, they are apt to fall in with; and they sometimes 
tell queer stories of the singular sights and sounds 


| 
| 
| 
| 


seen and heard in the depth of the wilderness. | 
There was the story of a haunted lake from a little 


rocky islet, in which mysterious voices were heard 
to break the stillness of its shores. And the report 
of a“Vale of Whispers’? where the explorer’s ears 
were startled by muttered words of uncanny im- 
port; from all of which it wonld seem that some of | 
these rough lumbermen were not quite free from su- 





| ata distance. 


| forty yards. 


I dropped the axe and “scratched up” the maple 
at my best rate of climbing! 

Assisted by the “climbers,’’I soon gained the first 
limbs, and swung one leg over a large one. And I 
was not much too quick. The old lynx, maddened 
by the pain of its lacerated ear, ran vengefully up 
after me, his great claws cutting audibly into the 
bark, and his open mouth showing some ugly, long, 
feline teeth. 

Thad no time for reflection! I drew up my legs 
as snugly as possible, and when the beast got within 
reach, kicked down with very decided vigor. The 
thick cow-hide boot, armed with a heavy “climber,” 
gave a hard blow full on the creature’s head. 

The animal relaxed its hold a little, slipped back a 
few feet and then went sliding and growling, with 
its claws tearing through the bark, to the foot of the 
maple again. 

I expected another onset, and drew up my foot for 
another kick. But the old brute contented himself 


| by sitting down, as did also the other two, and star- 


ing savagely up at me out of their great silvery 
eyes, 

The thought of tumbling down amongst them was 
nota pleasant one. I watched them a few moments 
and then called to Scott, who, I thought, onght by 
this time to be putting in an appearance with the 
rifle. 

“Here I am—out here!’ responded my comrade, 
“Where are the varmints?”” 

“Under the tree, here—all three of them, looking 


up at me. Why don’t you come and shoot ’em? 


| You’re a pretty fellow to shoot a lucivee!’ I ex- 


claimed, a little angrily. 

“Why don’t I come and shoot ’em! repeated 
Scott, derisively. ‘How can I come and shoot them 
when you've got the cartridges?” 

Sure enough, the little pasteboard-box of metallic 
cartridges was in my pocket. 

An embarrassing pause succeeded this discovery. 

“Well, what are you going to do?” I, at 
length. 

“[’m sure I don’t know,” answered Scott. 

There was another pause. 

“T'll tell you, Scott,” said I, after a little thought. 
“You creep up carefully through the brush, and IT 
will throw the box to you. 1 can throw it thirty or 
You can see where it falls; then you 
can creep up quietly and get it.” 

“Not if I know myself!’ cried Scott, at once re- 
jecting this proposal. “They'll sce me, and will 
rush forme! Then J shall have to climb a tree 
| without any climbers.” 

“But you really ought to do something,” said 1. 

“T know that,” said Scott; “and the only thing to 
be done is to go back to camp and get some more 
cartridges.” 

“Well, go as quick as you can,” I exhorted. 
rather hard roosting up here.” 

He went away, and T settled myself as best I could 
j} among the limbs; but it was a hard The 


“Te 


seat, 


perstition. A long sojourn in the forest, however, | pranches left the main trunk at a very sharp angle. 


naturally renders persons thoughtful and supersti- | 


tious. 


The narrator’s expericnee as prospector does not | 


embrace any thing of a supernatural sort. My com- 


panion, Ned Scott, and myself were out prospecting | 


two seasons. 


time. 

We always carried an axe and a small breach-load- 
ing rifle of the pattern known at the gun-shops as 
the ‘“‘Hunter’s Pet,’ a very serviceable little weap- 
on, and pretty sure of hitting its mark at a hundred 
yards (if aimed right). 

Once, however, we were followed for three or 
four hours by an animal that uttered a yery singular 
ery, piercing yet plaintive, to which the forest re- 


sounded far and wide. 


It kept at about a hundred rods behind us. I did 
not see it, but Scott got a glimpse of it through the 
He thought it was considerably larger than a 


large dog, and of a gray color. We never knew 


what that was; though we presumed that it might | 


have been a panther. 
3ut a far livelier adventure occurred to us one af- 
ternoon a few weeks later. 


days of November, if I recollect aright. We were 


| returning from a three days’ jaunt, to our camp on 
| the Upper Magalloway, and had come within three 
| or four miles of it, when, as we were following the 


shore of a pond, we came suddenly upon three “lu- 
civees” (Canada lynxes) gnawing the bones of some 
animal. The animals were among brush and old 
spruce tops, and we were within ten yards of them 
before we saw them. 

They leaped up, spitting when they saw us; and 
| one of them, « hideous-eyed old male, began to yawl 
| and arch his furry back at us. They were angry at 
being disturbed while cating. 

Scott had the little rifle and instantly cocked it. 

“Now knock the eyes right out of the big one!” 
said I. 

He fired, They all screamed loudly at the report; 
and then the first thing we saw was the old male 
coming straight for us, snarling and snuffling like a 
dog that is just going to battle with another. The 
rifle slug, as we found afterwards, had torn one of 
his ears off. 

Scott gave a warning shout and sprang aside amid 
| the tops and bushes and ran as fast as he could. 
| For my own part, I dodged behind a great basswood- 
tree that was standing there, and then jumped to a 
white maple about a rod off. I had on a pair of 
“climbers.”’* 

The cat was making for me with his back up and 
his neck beautifully curved under and to one side! 





that he was elsewhere than in the bank at the mo- | and toppling over obstructions. He has a dreadful ' ‘The idea of a hand-to-hand combat with all three of 


a. 





Ment of the crime, when suddenly, to the unspeak 


y to be always backing up agajnst something, 


\t 





| these animals was not pleasant. 


Wild beasts were the only foes we | 
met, and for them we cared very little in the day- | 


It was on one of the last | 


It grew fearfully tiresome holding on up there. T 
If [kept quiet I 
thought that probably they would go back to the car- 
cass Where we had disturbed them, and one of them 
did go back. Presently I heard it gnawing the 
bones. 

But the other two kept under the tree and stared 
| steadily up at me. The old male that Scott had hit, 
continued to flip his wounded ear and grumble bit- 
| terly to himself. The pain was just enough to keep 
him angry. 

It was getting dusk; Scott had been gone almost 
two hours, and I was nearly paralyzed in my cramped 
and tiresome perch, when I heard him call 
cautiously and at some distance. 

I thankfully responded. 

“Tm coming,” said he. “I’ve got both guns.” 
(There was an old double-barrelled shot-gun at the 
eamp.) “I'll fix ’em now.” 

“Yes,” said I. “Make sure of your 
don’t shoot into the tree !’’ 

Very cautiously he made his way from one tree 
| trunk to another, till he got within sight and range 
; of the lynxes. Then crouching behind a log, he 
cocked the rifle, laid it beside him ready, and taking 
| careful aim with the shot-gun, fired both barrels at 
once, 

A squall from the lucivees followed the report. 
They leaped up as the large shot cut into their 
hides. 

The next moment Scott fired at them with the rifle 
—a good shot. The old male dropped; the other 
was leaping about, screaching loudly. I began to 
slide down the tree, and Scott running up, killed 
the wounded lynx with the gun-stock. 

The other one had skulked off at the noise of the 
firing. 

So rigid had my joints become from holding on so 
long, that I could searcely step for some minutes. 

We skinned the two lynxes. “The carcass of the 
animal they had been eating when we came upon 
them seemed from the black hair on the bits of skin 
| that lay about with the bones, to have been that of a 
small bear. Whether it had died of itself, or the 
lynxes had killed it, we could not tell. We had 
| never heard of these animals attacking a bear. Still 
| it is not impossible that they may have done so. 
| The old male was very large and fierce. His skin 

brought us seven dollars; that of the smaller one 
four dollars. 


| hoped the cats would.go away. 


out 


aim—but 











* These climbers, so called, are of iron, and go on over 
the boot. They are buckled strongly to the ankle and 
! leg. The bar, or stock, inside each leg is furnished with 
| something like the teeth of a largesaw. By putting his 
| arms about a tree and making a liberal use of his shins, a 
| person thus armed can “hog it” (that is the phrase used) 
| up a smooth trunk for thirty or forty feet, even, ino very 
| few seconds, 
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TEMPLE BAR. 

No one who has visited London can have failed 
to see Temple Bar. It is a very striking object, 
standing as it does on the crowded main thor- 
oughfare which connects the business portion of 
London, called the “city,” and the “West End,” 
which is mostly given up to the parks, public of- 
fices and the high class residences. 
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TEMPLE BAR. 


Approaching Temple Bar from the west, along 
the Strand, you are surprised to see that, instead 
of being really a “bar,” it is a very ancient-look- 
ing arch of stone, long worn and corroded by 
time. It is, however, a handsome structure, with 
three openings; a large one in the centre for ve- 
hicles, and two smaller ones at the sides for foot 
passengers. 

In the upper part are niches, with odd-looking, 
crumbling statues. Going towards Temble Bar 
by the Strand, you are confronted by King 
Charles I. in one niche, and his “merry” son, 
Charles II., in the other. Both are represented 
in an attitude intended to be graceful, but which 
is really ludicrous. : 

Passing under the arch into Fleet Street, the 
statues which you see on the reverse are those of 
James II., the narrow-minded King who lost his 
throne, and his fat wife, Anne of Denmark. 

Temple Bar has always been sadly in the way 
of the hurrying crowds who daily press under 
it to and from their business in the “city.’’ Al- 
most hourly you may see a “block-up” of vehi- 
cles, caused by the narrow passage afforded by 
the arch. 

But the Londoners are too much attached to 
their old historic buildings to willingly permit 
them to be torn down; and they have preferred 
to endure the inconveniences of Temple Bar out 
of respect to its venerable memories. 

Now, at last, however, it is to be removed. 
The ground beneath it has sunk so as to make it 
unsafe; and it will be taken away, stone by 
stone, and set up in some other place, in exactly 
the condition in which it has appeared so long. 

It is called Temple Bar because formerly, on 
the spot where it stands, there really used to be 
a heavy wooden bar across the street. This was 
intended to mark the limits between the “city” 
and Westminster. 

It must be borne in mind that London is not 
all one distinct city, as New York and Boston 
are; but a collection of cities, towns and “parish- 
es,” existing side by side. Besides the city and 
Westminster, the two principal parts, there are 
Southwark, Lambeth, Marylebone, Town Ham- 
lets, Camd@n Town, and many others; all together 
are called “London.’’ 

The bar that used to be where Temple Bar is 
was both a boundary line and a defence. It was 
called “Temple” Bar because it was near the 
Temple, one of the ancient legal Inns of Court. 

It was often the scene in the olden time of a 
very interesting ceremony. Whenever the King 
or Queen of England went to make a progress in 
the “city,” the bar was put down; and before the 
sovereign could pass it, he had to send one of his 
heralds to ask the Lord Mayor’s permission to 
enter. 

The Lord Mayor is the chief magistrate of the 
city, and long ago the city claimed a sort of inde- 
pendence, which the kings found it prudent to 
grant. Thus, when Queen Elizabeth went to St. 
Paul's Cathedral—which is in the city—to return 
solemn thanks because her brave Admirals had 
vanquished the Invincible Armada of Spain, she 
stopped at Temple Bar until the Lord Mayor had 
given formal consent that the bar should be 
raised, and the Queen invited to enter his civie 
dominions, 

Even Queen Victoria, when she visited the 
Guildhall, in the year that she ascended the 
throne, stopped before the arch, its gates being 
closed, until she had received the same permis- 
sion; but more recently this ancient custom has 
been entirely given up. 





Paul’s and the Guild Hall in the year 1672; so 
that it has stood there for a little more than two 
centuries, 

Very soon after its completion it was put to a 
singular use. Iron spikes were fastened in the 
arch between the statues; and the heads of exe- 
cuted traitors were perched upon them for all the 
passers-by to see. The first thus exhibited was 
the head of Sir Thomas Armstrong, who was 
convicted of having been one of the conspirators 
of the “Rye-House Plot;’ and from that time it 
was rarely that the dismal sight of human heads, 
stuck on the spikes, did not greet the Londoners’ 
eyes for many years. 
Layer, who conspired in behalf of James the Stu- 


One of the heads—that of | 


art Pretender—remained on Temple Bar for more | 
than thirty years, when a gale of wind blew it | no doubt such superstitions have a lingering in- 
into the street; and heads were seen there as fluence in their minds, and with the hélp of whis- 
| key, lead, perhaps, to the disgraceful scenes 
But Temple Bar has seen pleasanter sights and | Sometimes witnessed at their burials. 


lately as 1772. 


had pleasanter memories. Who has forgotten 
with what kind affection it was regarded by Dr. 


Samuel Johnson and his friend, Oliver Gold- | 


smith? Both of these great writers lived within 
a stone’s throw of it, and could see it at any time 
by looking out their windows. 

Often they used to saunter along under it, arm- 
in-arm, in passing up and down Fleet Street, fa- 
mous for its literary memories, when the sham- 
bling old doctor would stop and point up to it, 
and Goldsmith would talk about the rebels whose 
heads were stuck there, as if he sympathized 
rather with them than with their executioners. 

How many times has the tall figure of Burke, 
and the pleasant, genial face of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, the painter, and the dandified Topham 
Beauclerk, and the dignified Bishop Percy, passed 


their way to an evening's lively chat with Gold- 
smith and Johnson at the modest Mitre Tavern 
near by. 





FLEET STREET. 


Every step in the neighborhood brings you to 
some spot hallowed by the good and to-be-vener- 
ated memories of him who wrote *‘Rasselas,’”’ and 
him who has left us “The Deserted Village”? and 
“The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

—_——_*~or— 
IRISH FUNERALS. 

The racing, smoking, drinking and general mer- 
ry-making which attends the funerals of the 
lower class of Irish among us, are the result of 
ancient superstition rather than of heartlessness, 
as we are apt to suppose. There is an old ceme- 
tery in Ireland which is the scene of many 
strange encounters between parties vieing with 
each other in getting their dead friends first into 
heaven. The whiskey drank at the wake and the 
funeral, no doubt has something to do in firing 
their zeal. 

The old superstition which still clings to the 
place is, that if two processions chance to ap- 
proach it at the same time, the one that first de- 
posits its solemn charge in the grave gives the 
soul a good start ahead of his opponent in the 
race for heaven. 

With this fixed in their minds, “the mourn- 
ers” on the two sides look on each other first as 
rivals, and next as enemies, And so they shout, 
swear at and defy each other. If they meet at 
the gate and strive for the precedence, they not 
unfrequently pull off their coats and settle the 
question by a free fight, in which women, as 
well as men, seek to prove their loyalty to their 
dead friends. 

There is another superstition which also leads 
to racing and quarrelling at the gate of the cem- 
etery. Outside of the huge stone wall is a well, 
and over it in the wall are many shelves on 
which stand rows of rude wooden cups. 

These have been left by those who have come 
through the long-gone years to bury children 
under five years of age. The last comer of the 
silent multitude is supposed to take her little cup 


The present Temple Bar was erected by the! and minister to the rest by giving them water 


famous Sir Christopher Wren, who also built St. jfrom the cool well, for the space of a month. } 


| 





Then her work ends; and the next one in the 


pale line takes her little cup and goes the same 


' round till relieved by another. 


Now every parent is ambitious to have his 
child a ministering angel to the thirsty little 
spirits who have gone before it, so he fights for 
the chance to bury it before a rival baby. 

The mother who an hour before was bending 
in agony and tears over her dead child, forgets 


j her grief at sight, of some other heart-broken 


mourner who attempts to bury her baby first; 
and she resists sometimes by force the approach 
of the rival weeper. Her friends fly to the res- 
cue, and soon the two processions are waging a 
cruel warfare in the name of love. 

Although the Irish here do not tell us all this, 


+or- 
EXAMPLE. 


We do not pluck our grapes from thorns, 
Nor figs of thistles gather; 

The evil tree bears evil fruit, 

The evil deed brings ill repute, 
Good trees bring good fruit ever. 


So evil teaching—-word or deed— 
Doth evil fruit engender; 

And e’er example, good or ill, 

Must blight or bless,—its end fulfil; 
Good follows good forever. 


E. W. KENT. 
saan ee aes 
TO OUR READERS. 
Price of the Companion, $1 75. 
Owing to a law recently passed by Congress, 
we shall be obliged, after January 1, 1875, to pay 


| the postage on each copy of the Companion sent 
under those now moulded and sooty arckes on | 


our subscribers. 

For this reason the price of the paper, on all 
subscriptions commencing after the date of the 
present paper, will be $1 75—instead of $1 50, as 
heretofore. 

This is a small advance over what the paper 
has cost our subscribers—they having paid twen- 
ty cents a year for postage, besides $1 50 for the 
paper itself. The price we charge is a conven- 
ient sum for making change. The five cents 
difference between the cost of the paper hereto- 
fore, and its cost in the future, is so trifling that 
we cannot think our friends will object to pay- 
ing it. 

There are one or two facts we wish to mention 
here, in justice to ourselves. They will show, 
what perhaps most of our friends are not aware 
of—and that is, that they have received in the 
Companion very costly reading, and a great deal 
of it,—for a very small sum of money in return. 

The paper gives its readers the choicest con- 
tributions from many of the most noted and best 
writers in the periodical literature of the coun- 
try. In many cases they are the same authors, 
and in all cases they belong to the same class of 
writers, that contribute to our most prominent 
Magazines and Reviews. 

Quality, and the reputation of the producer, 

govern prices in trade. The same standards of 
value hold good in literature. When Publishers 
and Editors endeavor to secure the best and most 
attractive contributions, from the best and most 
popular writers, they not only expect, but are 
obliged to pay the highest prices for them. And 
the prices are high—literally! No publications 
but those that have the largest circulations, or 
that charge heavy rates for subscriptious, can 
afford to pay them. 
« But the Companion not only gives the quality 
of reading, that can only be secured for from $3 
to $4 a year in the leading literary publications, 
but it gives nearly the same amount in a year as 
is given by them. This does not at first thought 
seem probable, but it is true. 

The Companion is printed on very small type. 
An enormous amount of matter is crowded into 
its columns. The ordinary type in nearly all lit- 
erary papers and periodicals is much larger. 
These publications use more white paper. They 
fill many columns with advertisements. Their 


yearly aggregate of reading, therefore, is but lit- | 


tle more than is given by the Companion. 
We give these facts not to depreciate other 


——— 


and of renewals of old subscriptions are received 
by us every day. These all of them extend ning 
months into the next year, and the new law wij] 
make us pay the postage on them during those 
nine months. 

So to save complications and loss, we wij] 
pay the postage during October, November anq 
December of this year, on all new names 
sent us, and upon all renewals of old subscrip. 
tions that commence in either of these months, 
In consideration of this we must receive 9} 75 
on all subscriptions sent us after this date that 
extend into the year 1875. 


—__+or—____—_ 


NATURAL DISLIKES. 

Most of the strong likes and dislikes which are 
displayed by men and women are the result of habit 
and association, but sometimes they are natural, be. 
ing apparently born with them. 

Children have been known to manifest an antipa- 
thy towards their father, even when babies. In some 
cases this may be only a part of the natural dislike 
which some infants have for persons in black cloth. 


ing. 
On the other hand, there have been cases of men 


| who have been possessed by an uncontrollable ayer. 


sion for the othersex. Acertain Duke of Muscovy 
fell ill at once if he but caught sight of a woman: 
Another hermit was seized with a cold perspiration 


| if one of the fair sex, which men generally are so 


fond of regarding, met his gaze. 

There is even a case on record of a nobleman who 
had such an antipathy to old ladies, that, being called 
from the supper-table by some mischievous friend to 
speak to an aged woman, he “fell down directly he 
beheld her, and died then and there.” 

A dislike for spiders, snakes, toads, and such disa- 
greeable-looking creatures, seems inherent in most 
persons, but in some instances it becomes so extray- 
agant as to be a sort of monomania. 

King James I., of England, it is said, could not 
overcome his horror of the sight of cold steel, 4 
cold shudder would steal over him at the sight of a 
naked sword. When he was about to make Kenelon 
Digby a knight,—which was done by striking the 
shoulder of the candidate with the flat of a sword,— 
his hand trembled so that he came near making night 
for him in another sense, by putting out his eye. 

Peter the Great had, when younger, such a terror 
of water, that it was a severe cross to him to go over 
a brook; but, having a strong will, he overcame his 
weakness, or hydrophobia. The story is told of a 
young lady to whom all the colors were sources of 
distress except green, yellow and white. A passing 
funeral threw her into a perspiration, and a soldier 
in scarlet uniform deprived her of consciousness, 

All the senses seem to be subject to special antip- 
athies; not only sight, but hearing and taste, smell 
and even touch.. We can understand how a certain 
Lord Landesdale could not endure the lute and bag- 
pipes, but it is strange that exquisite music should be 
intensely disagreeable to some persons. 

Frenchmen generally are partial to the drum, but 
one member of this nation found that the drum of 
; his ear and the drum of his regiment were altogether 
incompatible. He might be said to have been 
drummed out of his regiment, for he fell dead one 
morning at the beating of the tattoo. 

Men have been possessed with an hereditary hatred 
of apples. A French secretary used to stop his nos- 
trils with bread if he saw a dish of apples, or he 
would have a bleeding of the nose. A Flemish maid- 
en had an unconquerable dislike to the smell of 
bread. Numerous cases are on record where the 
sinell of the rose was overpoweringly disgusting. 

Some persons have a disgust for flesh-meat of any 
kind, and are thus natural vegetarians. Others, like 
the Jews, are limited in their distaste to pork. An 
Englishman could not eat mutton; and even whenit 
was given him by a doctor under various disguises 
he was invariably seized with severe vomiting. 


THE PIPER AND THE LORD. 

Once when Victoria was at Balmoral with her ret- 
inue of lords and ladies, her musicians and her 
grooms, aneighboring nobleman, not remarkable for 
his depth of mind, came to see the royal pageant. 
His Scottish ear was charmed anew with the music 
squeezed out of the bagpipes by the royal piper, and 
he resolved to add such a charm to his castle. 

Taking with him his attendants, and putting 00 
the pompous airs of a great man towards an inferior 
he approached the piper, who was prouder of his 
victory over that doleful wind-bag than ever Alex- 
ander was of his conquests, and addressed him thus: 

“My good man, [ like your pipes, and the music you 
make on them, and I’ve resolved to have a piper of 
my own!” 








publications. There is not a judiciously con- 
ducted paper in the country that is not worth 


many times over all that it costs its patrons. | 


We give them, because, owing to the low and 


really inadequate price charged for the Compan- | 


ion, it is forced to be somewhat unassuming in 
its appearance. Like many valuable things in 
this world, it must not be judged by the number 
of square inches it presents. It is but just, there- 
fore, that the really generous returns it makes 
its patrons should be presented for their friendly 
recognition. 

The new laws by which we shall be obliged to 
pay the postage on the Companion goes into ef- 
fect next January. We raise the price of the pa- 
per now, because large numbers of new names 


“Well, sir?” asked the haughty Zolus, in a tone 
| which meant, “What do I care if you have 

| “I came to ask if you can get a piper for me,” co 
| tinued the lord. ; 

| “I can, sir, a score of them if you like. What kind 
| 0’ a piper do you want?” 

| «TY want just such a piper as yourself,” replied the 
lord, with the air of a man who felt that he had be 
stowed a great boon on an humble person. 

This was too much for the pride of the pipet and, 
drawing himself up to his greatest height, he To 
out in a contemptuous tone,— 

“That, my lord, I canna do; for while lords like ye 
are ower plenty, pipers like me are verra scarce! 

The lord walked away, not a little crestfallen, and 
understanding the reproof to be, “A humble man at 
| the head of his profession is of more worth than & 
| nobleman at the foot of the line?” 
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4 cobbler who mends a shoe well is a more valna- 
te man to the work I than the shipbuilder who, 





through ¢ 
.4 with imperfect machinery. 





sower a! 1d bread to the eater, is worth much more to | 


his fellow-men than the lawyer wio, by unwise coun- | give the 


gl,c 
worse. 
gand first in our own line of labor. 





etiam aeacne 

REMINISCENCES, 
Qne of the most pleasing 
tauld’s poetry is the close of the lines on “Life,” 
gritten When she was in extreme old age. 


ife, we’ve been long together, not known our daughter to be illa single day. 
h ple 


mt and through cloudy weather; 
rt v when friends a0 dear,— 








Perhay 
Then ste: ty away, g 





e little wi arning, 
Choose thine own time; 
Say not Good-Night,—but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good- Morning. 

Miss Wordsworth tells us that her brother said to 
her one day, ‘‘Repeat me that stanza by Mrs. Bar- 
Idid so. He made me repeat it again. And 
whe learned it by heart. He was at the time walk- 
ing in his sitting-rooh at Rydal, with hands behind 
him. Iheard him mutter to himself, “I am not in 
the habit of grudging other people neal good things, 
bat L wish I had written those lines.” 

Inone of Mrs. Barbauld’s letters from Marseilles 
toher brother, Dr. Aikin, there is the following hu- 
porous balancing of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of travelling: 

ADVANTAGES. 
anda Southern 


PER CONTRA, 


Flies, fleas and all Pharaoh’s 


AJuly sun 
eeze. plague of vermin. 











Figs, alinonds, cte., etc. No tea and the very name of 
a tea-kettle unknown. 
Sweet scents in the fields. Bad scents within doors. 


Grapes and raisins, 
Coffee as cheap as milk. 
Wine a demi-sous a bottle. 





7 plum pudding. 
Milk as dear as coffee. 

Bread three sous the half- 
penny roll. 

Provencal roughness and 
scolding. 

No beef, no butter. 

Dirty inns, heavy roads, un- 


— al songs and langh- 


om, salad and oil. 

Arcof triumph, flue church- 
@, stately palaces. easy carriages. 

Apleasant and varied coun- | But many, many a league 
try. from those we love. 








oe 





TAILS OF COMETS, 

Astronomers are not agreed in explaining the cu- 
rious phenomena of comets’ tails. Some of them 
think the tails consist of matter repelled from the 
nucleus of the comet by electric or magnetic forces 
inthesun. Others think there is no repulsion, but 
the nebulous mist becomes luminous where it was 
previously invisible. Prof. Yeomans, in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, suggests a new theory, that the 
train doesn’t belong to the comet at all, but con- 
sists of star-dust, which is diffused through all space, 





lessness or incompetency, sends a ship | than of the health of the body must expect such con- 
' The ditcher who | sequences as here appear. A father writes the fol- 
jrains a worthless swamp till it mav yielc seed to the lowing to the Reading (Pa.) Eagle: 


omplicates a difficulty, thus making a bad matter | the matter further, and publish the result for the 


Whatever we do, let us do it well, and try to | | benefit of the many who are either directly or indi- | 
| rectly concerned. 


| ber, weighed one hundred and sixty pounds. 
\ then I have noticed a gradual falling off; she has be- | 
come thin, | 
customary | 
passages in Mrs. Bar- | peared, and, astonis 
weighs one hundred and fifteen pounds, having lost | 
| forty-five pounds in the short space of six months; 
| and during the entire time my wife or myself have 


were at a loss to account for this most singular | 
change, and, after fully discussin 
| termined to solve the mystery. | 
evaded a direct answer, but she finally divulged her | 
secret. 
termined if possible to reduce her weight. 
told by a fortune-teller to drink strong vinegar in 
limited doses before her meals three times a day. 
This she foolishly did, and continued on for months. 


RESULTS OF VINEGAR-DRINKING. | 
The foolish pride that thinks more of the looks | 


| 
The following facts I have recently learned, and I | 
m to you, hoping that you will investigate | 


“My daughter, at the age of nineteen last Decem- 
Since 
ale, and comparativ ely emaciated ; her 
healthy —. had entirely disap- 

ling to relate, she now only 


We 


the matter, we de- | 
ur daughter at first | 


She says that on the Ist of January she de- | 
She was 





Now she is completely broken down in health—dys- | 
peptic, nervous, lethargic, and generally despondent. 
Her color is gone, her eyes dull, and all ambition 
seems to have departed. She says there are other | 
girls of her acquaintance that are practicing the same | 
thing, but with what ruinous results I have not as 
yet been able to learn.” 


tp 
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NOTHING EXTRAORDINARY. 
Everybody knows the story of the Irishman’s visit 
to Niagara, and his answer to the question, ‘Isn’t it 
wonderful?” “An’ what’s to hinder the water from 
going over?’’ The following is quite as good, per- 
haps even a little better. In Col. Stuart’s “Army 
Reminiscences” we find the following: 


When a subaltern at Gibraltar, he was one day on 
guard with another officer, who unfortunately fell 
down a — four hundred feet high and was 
killed. Now, my non-military readers should un- 
derstand that in: the guard reports there is a small 
addendum, viz.: “‘N, Nothin extraordinary 
since guard seountinng ;? the meaning of which is 
thatin case any thing particular should occur, the 
officer commanding the guard is bound to mention 
it. Our friend, however, said nothing about the ac- 
cident that had occurred to his brother officer; and 
some hours after the brigade major came to his | 
quarters, on the part of the officer commanding, 
with the report in his hand, demanding an explana- 
tion. The brigade major, addressing him, said,— | 

“You say, sir, in your report—‘N. B. Nothing ex- 
traordinary since guard-mounting,’ 
er officer, on duty with you, has fallen down a preci- | 
pice four hundred feet igh, and been killed.” 

“Well, sir,” replied ——. “TL dinna think there’s 
any thing extraordinary in it ava; if he’d faun down 
a precipice four hundred feet high and no been 
killed I should ha’e thought it very ‘extraordinary in- 
deed, and wad ha’e put it doon in my report.” 








CAPRICIOUS LOCOMOTIVES. 





andis made luminous by the polarizing power of 
the comet. This would explain very satisfactorily 
the extreme thinness of the tail, which does not ob- 
sure in the slightest a star of even the tenth magni- 
tude, 

Prof. Tyndall makes a startling statement to re- 
lieve the fears of any who dread a possible collision. 
He says, if all the matter in a comet’s train, one 
hundred million miles long, could be swept togeth- 
er, it would not make a load for a single dray-horse. 

Those who believe that the tails are shot out from 
the body of the comet, are beginning to doubt if the 
matter in them is ever recovered by the comet. 


——-- <e@-- - 


MUCILAGE AND GLASS. 


New Yorkers have been puzzled to understand 
the action of mucilage on plate glass in some of the 
large windows on Broadway. After pictures or pa- 
persof any kind have been pasted on the windows, 
ithas been impossible to clean the glass. It seems 
to corrode, as if from the action of acid. 

Mr. Thomas Gaffield, of Boston, says it is no new 
Phenomenon. He has found a record of similar re- 
sults in the transactions of the French Academy, as 
far back as the year 1708. He explains it, in part, as 
mechanical action. The plate glass consists of three 
or four separate layers, and the strong adhesion of 
the mucilage pulls off a partof the upper layer. If 
the glass has been subjected to heat, after the last 
layer was put on, so as to make the whole uniform, 
the mucilage makes no impression. The action, in 
part, may also be chemical, an acid in mucilage unit- 
ing with an alkali in the glass. It is an expensive 
Process to spoil a costly window with a little mucil- 
age. Nosuch effect is produced on any other kind 
of glass than plate-glass. 


+ +e 
THE GRASSHOPPER CAL AMITY, 

Man does great mischief on earth, and turns fertile 
Tegions to barrenness. 


ant harvests, are now utterly desolate. 


has diminished the rain-fall. 


It is probable that the plague of grasshoppers, 
Which is consuming the crops in Minnesota and Wis- | 
disturbance of the order of 
Prairie hens are the natural enemies of 
and where they abound they keep 
But 
Within a few years prairie hens have been killed by 
tousands, to supply Eastern markets; and now 
Vestern farmers are suffering the consequences 


consin, is due to man’s 
hature, 
sTasshoppers, 
. mn the 

Wn the increase of these devouring insects. 
ten th 
the Vi 
of their ¢ 


aaa folly in the rapid increase of grasshoppers 
d the 


loss of their harvests. 


Man, and ke ‘eps up the balance of forces if he makes | 
20 disturbance, 


Many parts of Greece, and | 
Palestine, and Asia Minor, that once yielded luxuri- | | 
The change ; 
has followed the cutting down of the forests, which 


Nature is wiser than 


Locomotives need experienced drivers as well as 
horses, though most persons will be surprised to 
know that they have whims and caprices just like 
living animals, and engineers acquainted with them 
can manage them to best advantage. 


It is perfectly well known to experienced engi- 
neers that if a dozen different locomotive engines 
were made at the same time, of the same power, for 
the same purpose, of like mm: terials, in the same fac- 
tory, each of these locomotive engines would come 
out with its own peculiar whims and ways, only as- 
certainable by experience. One engine Will take a 
great meal of coal and water at once; another will 
not hear to such a thing, but insists on "being coaxed 
by spadefuls and bucketfuls. One is disposed to 
start off when required, at the top of his speed; an- 

other must have a little time to warm at his work 
and to get wellintoit. These peculiarities are so ac- 
curately mastered by skilful drivers that mony bgge 
ular men can persuade engines to do their best. 
would seem asif some of these “excellent monsters” 
declared, on being brought from the stable, “If it’s 
Smith who is to drive, I wont go; if it’ 3 my friend 
Stokes, Iam agreeable to any thing.” All locomo- 
tive engines are low-spirited in _ and foggy 
weather. They have a great satisfaction in their 
work when the air is crisp and frosty. 
time they are very cheerful aud _ brisk, but they 
strongly object to haze and mists. 
of character on which they are united. 


the most remarkable. 
em  - 


WHERE GREAT MEN COME FROM. 


wholly from the ranks of the people, and rise by 
force of merit and untiring industry. 


stands almost at the head of London physicians. 








| Hospital. 


| pital. 


| 
sician, his present place. These facts are well known 


conte by the most exclusive aristocracy on the globe. 
e is no common man, whatever may be said of him 


the greatest city of our modern civilization. 
said to be 
make engagement days in advance of the time. 
———_+or-—___—_- 


TRUE POLITENESS, 


right thing at the right time. 








,| . The story of old Duc Doudeanville points a mora 
just here. 
| afternoon from a visit, when he meta youngster o 
twenty bounding up three steps at a time to a draw 


ing-room which he had just quitted. Both stopped | ¢ 





a. The duke, by right of age, stood against the | 
wall; 
the banisters. 
headed, neither would pass the other. 
lock continued until the younger man stepped up, 
saying,— 


of youth.’ 


Lord Stair and Louis XIV 
ambassador to get into the carriage before his maj- | 
esty; Lord Stair bowed and obe syed. without any fuss, 
whereupon Louis observed to his courtiers that a | 
less polite man would have made a ceremony of de- | 
clining. 


| sylvania, printed in the Cincinnati Times, we are to 
| conclude that Mr. Joseph Downer, a cotton manu- 
facturer of Cookstown, Fayette County, in the Qua- 


|a bird’s nest be before thee,” &c., that the finder 


when your broth- | 


At such a 


These are points 
It is in their 
peculiarities and varieties of character that they are 


The men who become great in public life in our 
day, or in the professions, or in letters, come almost | 


A London 
journal gives an account of Sir William Gull, who 


He was the son of a poor farmer—a laborer, who 
tilled a small plot of ground, the property of Guy’s 
He attracted the attention of the treas- 
| urer of the hospital as a bright lad, and was given a | 
| place as bottle-washer in the drug-room of the hos- | 

He was given the opportunity, also, to have 
| omnes instruction, entered as student, graduated with | 
honor, became house physician, assistant physician | 
to the hospital, physician, and lastly consulting phy-| | 


yet he is created baronet, and welcomed into their 
who can carve out such a career for himself, and 
| from a charity lad become the foremost physician of 


Gull is 
so closely occupied that or have to 


True breeding will always show itself in doing the 


the boy, four stairs below him, stood against | 
Both bowed low, both were bare- 
This dead- 


“_ obey, my lord duke; obedience is the first duty 


This story, however, is remark: ably like one of | 
The king signed to the 


~~ 
+> 
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| 

A JOKE, | 

On the testimony of Mr. James Harner, of Penn- | 





\ker State, was the one to start the church organ 


| 
business in America. He was a joker as well as “| 3 
mechanic andamusician. Mr. Harner, who remem- | 
bers Mr. Downer, well says of him: | 
| 
| 
| 


He is the person that made the first pipe-organ 
that the pe oh of Western Pennsylvania have any 
knowledge of being made at or about the time of the 

| Revolution. He commenced to make his organ soon | 
after he was married, and when finished it was a | 
| wonder to the people, for they came from far and | 
| near to hear the organ played upon. And just here | 
| I will relate an anecdote. "It is said that at one time 
some persons had come some fifteen or twenty miles | 
to hear the organ played upon. Warming-pans ap- | 
pear to have been common in those days, and one 
was hanging by the wall; so the strangers inquired if 
that thing was the organ, and said, “We have come 
a long way to hear it.’ 

“We ell,” said Mr. Downer, “I am somewhat timid 
or bashful in playing the organ before the people, 
but I will ti ike it into the next room, and there play 
it for you.’ 

So he took the warming instrument into the other 
room and played a few tunes on the organ, then 
brought the thing back and hung it up in its a“ r 
place. The strangers were highly delighted, but 
were filled with wonder and amazement that so small 
a thing could make so much and so beautiful a noise. 
But after the laugh was over, he took the strangers 
into the otherroom and showe d them the real organ, 
and played and sang to their entire satisfaction. 





oo 


THE MORNING THRUSH. 
The humane law in Deut. 22: 6, which directs, “If 


shall by all means spare the mother bird, is forgot- 
ten by many of our sportsmen, though recognized in 
| fact by our statutes. If no sense of right can touch 
| the heart of the cruel gunner who fires into a bird 
| family during the nesting season, a little scene like 
| this should rebuke him, and make him more just 
jand kind. The London Children’s Friend publishes | , 
a pretty picture of two birds and gives the account 
of it: 

A poor thrush was found dead in his grounds, shot 
as it was flying with food to its young, by a thought- 
less young man who ought to have known better. 
The poor bird’s mate was near, and instantly flew to 
the ground, and commenced turning the dead body 
of its little companion over and over, as if urging it 
to fly. 

At length the poor little thing stood as a mute 
mourner Dy the side of the dead bird, and for hours 
never moved from the spot. 
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DOLLAR STATIONERY. 


This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion—is unlike any other, and in style, 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
| liness, Durability & Ch 





MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


Musical Instruction! 








CARL ZERRAWN, B. J. LANG, 
J.C.D. PARKER, J.K 
GEO. L. OSGOOD, pUDI 
= S.A. 
| L. W. 
H.L. WI 
ARLES SUC 3. D. Al 
~ KIELBLOC _ G. F. SUCK 
gO. Cais H.G. E 


TUCKER, 
MRS. WM. GARREET, 
mies 8, C. FASE 1ER, 


- APTHORP, 
wits. KS O'NEILL, 





L. ow as AL 
Weir ATR I Aven sv s El x, 
Se EIC HL E tk, A M AGGI, 
- KRAUSS, i. W. MASON, 
H. E. HOLT. 


The above comprises the Faculty of Instructors of THE 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Boston Music Hall. Their enthusiastic and well-directed 
labors have contributed to make this institution THE 
LARGEST MUSIC SCHOOL IN THE WORLD. More 
than 10,000 pupils have availed themselves of the advan- 
tages of their eminent instructions since its organization 
in 1867. 

Beginners and pupils in all stages of advancement re- 
ceived and assigned to teachers of their own choosing, for 
private lessons, or classes of two, three, four or six. NINE- 
TY-FIVE LESSONS PER TERM. Tuition $15 to $25. 
ay ate Classes. Situations procured. 
AN JEPARTMENT for instructing ate to teach 
‘all Term, Sept. 

















EV 
music in " ublic Schools opens with the 


14, lb and 16. 
. TOU RJEE, Director. 


Address forcirculars, = E. TOURJEE, Dire 
PIAN OS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics 
Fair, Boston. 





aaa 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 


“The Headlight is the safety of the Tri 
The Schoolhouse is the Headlight of the Nation.” 


THE HEADLIGHT. 


New Music Book for Schools. 


By H. ny ERKINS, the popular composer and conductor, 
and Sag WwW the song writer for the million. 240 
pages a E xercises, 100 Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartettes; 
. yhite’s charming operetta, “Grandpa’s Birth- 
day.” ‘The most wonderfully popular school Music on 
ever published. Single number, postpaid, 50 us 
per dozen. Published by WHITE, SMITH ¥ 60. 
Boston. 











THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 43,000 Made. 
GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 


A Written Warranty for .-] Years with 
Every Piano. 


Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 





quality, variety of tints and amount given is oe esata? to 
any box of Statione ry offered tothe publie. The box con- 
tains, neatly initialed,— 

One-fourth quire each Azurine, 
Lavender and White tint. Envelopes to match each tint 
and style, neatly initialed. Also, a Blotting sheet, Six 
Gillott’s Steel Pens, a genuine Ivory Paper Folder and 
Cutter, and a Cushman’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Ex- 
tracting Pencil to remove ink and other stains from the 
fingers, paper, linen, wood, ete. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 00. 


Cream, Rose, Coffee, 


« 


A SET OF DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 


Every School-Boy and Girl should have One. 


This set contains four Brass Drawing Instruments, a 
Pair of Compasses, a Compass Extension, a Ruling Pen, a 
Crayon Holder, also a Key and Wooden Rule. The pieces 
are nicely finished and are all that are required for ordi- 
nary drawing, and contained in a neat hard wood case 
with polished top. We will send this cheap and desirable 
set postpaid to any address on receipt of 85 cents, 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 











OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
25 Bracket and Ornamental 


Designs, 6 bracket saw blades, 
also full directions for use. 
Sent by mail! for $1 25. 


*MUg Jew } 





PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass, 





Bracket and Ornamental Designs. 
and useful Bracket and Ornamental Designs. 


1 | price by 





He was slowly coming down stairs one 
s slowly g otlges PERRY MASON & CO., 


- | §Youth’s Companion Office, ? 


41 Temple Place, , Boston, Mass, 





' 
On the receipt of 25 cents we will send by mail 20 new | BULBS ! 


Any of the above articles sent post-paid on receipt of 





| CHICKERING SONS, 
48 Boylston Street, next to Public Library, 
30STON, 


11 os Rast Wourteont®: Street. . New betes 





Saves clothes, saves women, 
saves money, saves labor, 
saves time, fits any boiler, 
lasts for eee Every one 
warranted or money refund- 
ed. Direction with each. In 
ordering, send size, length 
and width of wash-boiler. 
State and C yy rights for 
sale, Price $3. ress or 
callon FOU NTAIN STEAM 
WASHER CO., 5 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 39 


Prouty’s New Amateur Press. 
' SELF-INKING. 

A beautiful little machine, event f adjusted, easily 
managed, doing the nicest printing with ease and rapidity. 
No amateur will buy any other after seeing this in opera- 
tion. Price $65; with steel shaft, $68. Send stamp for 
circular to GEO. W. SAFFORD & CO., W72 Washington 
St., Boston. 39—4t 








The Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener 
MONTHS will be sent FREE for 3 months to all 


who will pay postage at office of de- 
x 
FREE. 








livery. We do not ask any one to 
subscribe for our paper until they 
know what they are to get. Jt speaks 
or itself. Price only $1 per year. 
| Our Sinall Fruit Instructor is a work of 64 pp. that 
tells in simple language just how to grow fruits in abund- 
| ance = home use or sige lrice 25 cents, postpaid, 
! 
} 











_ 39m - PURDY, Rochester, 


siete Visiting Cards. 
Your own photograph and name on 1 dozen fine cards 
for $1 00, by sending me acard photograph of yourself to 
copy from. Splendid chance for agents. Send'6 cents for 
samples, or 15 cts. for Agent’s outfit. W.B. W. —_—" 
Artist and Printer, North Adams, Mass. 


50 HARDY saaiiiiaaaiiie 
OU BULBS, (our No. 4 collec- 
tion.) mailed to applicants encloming 





BULBS ! $3 00. Illustrated catalogue of Bulbs 
| BULBS! Eo 





Rifles, Shot iam Revolvers 


of everv kind. Send stamp for Illustrated Price List to 
| Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa, 32-—13t 














THE SILENT TOWER OF BOT- 
TREAUX. | 
Tintagel bells ring o’er the tide, | 
The boy leans on his vessel's side ; 
He hears the sound, and dreams of home 
Soothe him upon the Cornish foam. 
“Come to thy God in time,” 
Thus says Tintagel’s chime. 
“Youth, manhood, old age past, 
Come to thy God at last!” 


But why is Bottreaux’s tower all still? 

The church looms grandly o’er the hill; 

There the strange chough a home hath found, 

The lamb lies sleeping on the ground. 
“Come to thy God in time,” | 
Should be her answering chime ; 
“Come to thy God at last,” 
Should echo en the blast. 


The ship rode down with courses free, 

The daughter of a distant sea; 

Her sheet was loose, her anchor stored, 

The merry Bottreaux bells on board, 
“Come to thy God in time,” 
Rang out Tintagel’s chime; 
“Youth, manhood, old age past, 
Come to thy God at last.” 


The pilot heard his native bells 
Hang on the breeze in fitful spells. 
“Thank God,” with reverent brow he eried, 
“We make the shore with evening’s tide.” 
“Come to thy God in time” 
It was his marriage chime; 
«Youth, manhood, old age past, 
Come to thy God at last.” 


“Thank God, thou whining knave, on land, 
But thank at sea the steersman’s hand!” 
So cried the captain in the gale— 
“Thank the good ship and ready sail.” 
“Come to thy God in time,” 
Sad grew the boding chime; 
“Come to thy God at last,” 
Bound on the landward blast. 


Up rose the sea, as if it heard 
The mighty Master's signal word. > 
What thrills the captain’s whitening lip? 
The death-throes of his sinking ship. 
“Come to thy God in time,” 
Still rang Tintagel’s chime; 
“Grace, merey, kindness past, 
Come to thy God at last.” 


Long did the rescued pilot tell, 
When gray hairs o’er his forehead fell, 
While those around would hear and weep, 
The awful judgment of the deep, 

“Come to thy God in time,” 

Unheeded was the chime, 

“Youth, manhood, old age past, 

Come to thy God at last.” 
Still, when the storm of Bottreaux’s waves 
Is waking in the weedy caves, 
Those bells that sullen surges hide 
Are said to peal beneath the tide, 

“Come to thy God in time’’- 

So rolls the ocean chime, 

“Storm, tempest, billow past, 

Come to thy God at last!" 

+o 
For the Companion, 


AN ORANG-OUTANG’S DEATH-BED. 


Many years ago two Englishmen went to Aus- 
tralia, one of them learned in the science of 
physiology, the other learned in religious things. 
The preacher arrived first and applied the truth | 
to the natives’ hearts. 





The man of science came | 
and applied his fingers to the natives’ heads. 

Naturally the two formed conclusions quite 
as different their work. The missionary | 
made up his mind that the New Hollanders were 
human beings with souls that Christianity could 
purify and redeem, 


as 


The philosopher made up 
his mind that they were @ species of apes. 
All who know any thing about the blacks of 
Australia, are aware that in their aboriginal 
state they are pagans of the lowest and most de- 
praved degree, but the proof was not wanting 
that the missionary, rather than the philosopher, 
was right. 
The men did not meet, and neither knew defi- 
nitely of the other’s labors, till the missionary 
had won several 
the faith of Christ. 
One day both happened to be present at a din- 
ner in Paramatta, at the house of an English no- 
bleman of the named The 
philosopher discoursed very fluently on his dis- 
coveries. He had been examining the craniums 
of the blacks—had travelled far and explored 
representative skulls, bump by bump, putting 
them all through the severest tests of compara- 


converts from heathenism to 


colony, Gisborne. 


| tive anatomy. 


to him full of forgiveness and Divine glory. 
j ended by describing his dying peace, and quoted | 


|find his directions thus disregarded, and he 


|masts. Raising his trumpet to hislips, Pinkham 
| 


| derous yards swung to a reversed direction. 
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COMPANION. 





He had accomplished his errand } 
to the island and felt the utmost confidence in 
the results he had reached. 

“The natives of Australia, sir, are orang-out- 
angs,” said he. And then followed a learned 
disquisition on the cerebral “hippocampus” and 
the analogies of the Simian great toe. | 

The missionary listened awhile in silence, and 
finally said, ‘Professor, take a ride with me to- | 
morrow morning. 


I think I can show you a 





| ‘native’ argument quite new in your investiga- 


tion. | 

The wise man of course consented, and the 
next day the two set out together. | 

The missionary knew that one of the convert- 
ed blacks lay dying of consumption, and very 
near his end. To the bedside of this man he led | 
his companion, and gently addressing the pa- 
tient, said,— 

“Thomas, can you tell this gentleman what | 
you were, and what the Spirit of God has made 
you?” 

In broken sentences the sick man told of his 
wretched and polluted pagan life and character, 
and how he had been made to see and feel that 
he was a sinner, and the love of Christ had come 
He | 


the apostle’s grand words, ‘The sting of death is | 
sin; and the strength of sin is the law. But 

thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 

through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

In a few moments after this the converted 
heathen breathed his last. The missionary 
turned to the man of science and said,— 

“Did you ever see an orang-outang die like 
that?” 

At first the man could think of nothing to say, 
but at length he owned, reluctantly enough, “My 
philosophy stands corrected by your Christiani- 
ty.” 

—+or 
THE LIEUTENANT AND HIS COM- 
MODORE. 

Obedience to superior orders ceases to be a du- 
ty the moment those orders endanger life and 
general safety. Pressing cases like the follow- 
ing may occur where a subaltern is aware of 
something unknown to his officer, and must act 
before he has time to explain. The Army and 
Navy Journal tells the story: 

In 1833 the typhoon of the Northern Pacific was 
not as well understood as it is now, and that sea 
was little known to our naval vessels. In that 
year the Potomac, commanded by Com. John 
Downes, was crossing its waters in her cruise 
around the world. 

Reuben R. Pinkham was her third lieutenant, 
a thorough sailor; born in a northern whaling 
port, he had made several voyages to the North 
Pacific as a whaler, and was comparatively fa- 
miliar with that region, where the other officers 
were strangers. 

He and Com. Downes have both been long 
dead. 

The day was drawing to a close, Pinkham had 
the watch and the commodore was walking the 
deck. The wind, which before was fresh, had 
increased to a gale; topgallant sails were handed, 
topsails reefed and spanker brailed up; when all 
at once Pinkham gave the order,— 

“Man the weather head-braces—weather main- 
brace — weather maintopsail-brace — lee crojeck 
(cross-jack) braces.” 

“What is that for, Mr. Pinkham?’ asked the 
commodore. 

“We shall have the wind out here in a mo- 
ment, sir,” said Pinkham, stretching his arm out 
and pointing to the leeward. 

With that the commodore ran over to the lee 
rail and looked anxiously out in the direction in- 
dicated. Presently he returned and said,— 

“T see no signs of it, Mr. Pinkham; let the men 
leave the braces.” 

With that a number of the crew dropped the 
ropes, and Pinkham called out, “Keep hold of 
those braces, every man of you,” when they re- 
sumed their grasp. 

The commodore’s face flushed with anger to 











called out in a peremptory tone,— 

“Let the men leave the braces, sir.’’ 

Again the crew dropped the ropes from their 
hands, when Pinkham, shaking his trumpet at 


them, exclaimed, “Don’t any of you dare to let | 


go of those ropes.” 
At that moment the wind did not die away, 
but stopped, and the sails flapped against the 


shouted, “Haul taut! Haul of all,’’ and the pon- 





“Com. Downes,”’ replied Lieut. Pinkham, “T 
did not intend any disrespect, and I should be 


jsorry if you thought I did, but I have been in 


these seas before, and am familiar with these 
sudden changes of wind. I saw undoubtful in- 
dications of such change then, and knew that I 
had no time for explanation.” 
Gas nnd 
THE BOY THAT NODDED. 
According to the poet Homer, the nod of Jupi- 


ter generally amounted to something, but the nod | 


of a little boy, instead of a good, square “Yes, 
sir,” is not only bad manners, but is likely to 
mean nothing in particular. <A very provoking 
example of one of these non-committal little fel- 
lows is given in one of the Detroit papers. 


A few mornings ago, at five o'clock, a bit of a 


| boy, wearing a bob-tailed coat, and having hair 


down on his shoulders, was picked up as “lost’’ 
near the Central Depot. He began to weep and 
howl as soon as he was taken to the police sta- 
tion, and it was a long time before candy and 
raisins had any effect upon him. He could talk, 
but he wouldn’t. He didn’t seem to be fright- 
ened, but he lay back on his dignity, and didn’t 
think it worth while to enter into conversation. 
One officer and another tried him and failed, and 
finally a reporter took the cub on his knee and 
started off with,— 

“Now see here, bub, I’ve got raisins in this 
pocket, candy in that, money i 
my hat, and a pound of gum around the corner, 
all of which you shall inherit if you correctly 
answer my questions. Now, then, what is your 
name ?”” 

No answer, 

“Ts it Tommy ?” 

A nod. 

“Ts it James?” 

Yes, again. 

“Ts it George ?”’ 

Another yes. 


so that was dropped and he was asked,— 

“What street do you live on?” 

The boy nodded. 

“Ts it Atwater?” 

Another nod. 

“Is it Larned Street east?” 

A big nod. 

“Is it Fort Street west?” 

A bigger nod. 

It seemed that he was living all around town, 
and, in hopes of discovering his identity in a dif- 
ferent manner, the reporter asked,— 

“What does your father do? Does he paint?” 

A nod. 

“Does he drive dray ?” 

Another nod. 

**Does he keep store ? 

A vigorous nod. 

“Does he sail?” 

Two nods from the boy. 

Then, by a series of nods, he replied that he 
had thirteen sisters, twenty-three brothers, fifteen 
aunts, twenty uncles, and didn’t care a cent for 
any of them. He replied that his father lived in 
a stone house, a brick house, a white house, a 
blue house, and a red house. He said he lived in 
Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland and Toledo, and that 
his father kept horses, mules, goats, hogs and 
dogs, and that his mother was mad because she 
couldn’t have fourteen parrots and a house full 
of poodles. 

After a whole day squandered by reporters and 
police, the boy was still in the station last night, 
his identity still a mystery, and his fit of sulks 
stillon. He was bristling all over with sticks of 
candy, and the floor around him was covered 
with raisin stems, peanut shucks and cherry pits. 
The boy was leaning back in a big arm-chair, his 
hat on his ear, and a tear on his nose, and when 
anybody looked at him, he began to nod. 


” 


We believe he was finally identified and re- 
stored to his parents, but it was no thanks to 
him. Undoubtedly, if poor little Charley Ross, 
the stolen Philadelphia child, could be seen and 
questioned, he would tell all he knew about him- 
self pretty quick. 

—_—__—-—_ +o - - 
THE OLD MONKEY AND HER BABY. 

“Mother’s apron-strings” is the phrase by 
which naughty boys designate the loving control 
of their mothers. The mother monkey’s offspring 
has the advantage of owning a tail for his par- 
ent to hold on by. Both the little monkey and 
the little boys ought to be thankful for their re- 
straint. 

There was a great rush of children to Wood- 
ward’s Garden, in San Francis: o, to see the ba- 
by-monkey when it was first placed on public 
exhibition. He was a bit of a fellow, about as 
large as a kitten, end had a tail as long as his 
mother’s, but he looked very old in his face. 





They had hardly done so when the wind came 
out from the opposite quarter, and struck the 
ship like a sledge-hammer. She bent over be- 


fore it, but shaking the spray from her bows, 


dashed forwards unharmed. 


his cabin; and presently the orderly came up to 
Mr. Pinkham and said the commodore wished 


When I first went to see him, the mother-mon- 
key was holding him in her arms; but presently 
he crawled to the floor, then out through the 
bars and upon my knee. [ thought strange that 
the mother was not afraid of losing it; but 
when I moved my hand to stroke it, back went 


er’s arms. 


| 

Com. Downes said not a word, but rushed into | the little monkey, swift as a dart, into his moth- 
| 
| 


him to send to the first lientenant to relieve him 


‘for a few minutes, as he wished to see him in the 


eabin. 


Entering the cabin, Pinkham found the com-| far as she could reach, but never let go of his | might find it. 


modore seated by a table. “Mr. Pinkham,”’ he 
exclaimed, ‘I consider myself indebted to you for 
my own life and for the lives of all on board this 
ship. Had you not hauled the yards just when 
you did the ship would have gone down stern 
foremost. But I tell you frankly that had the 
wind not come out as you predicted, I would 
have put you under arrest in two minutes.” 


Pretty soon he crawled away again, and then | 


I saw that the mother-monkey had hold of the 
| tip of his tail with her fingers, and, as the little 
one crawled away from her, she let him go as 


| tail; and when anybody moved a hand to touch 
| him, she pulled him back into the cage. She 
never seemed to relax this hold by day or night 
| tin the little fellow was two months old; then 
she let him go. But her mother-instincts were 
very strongly marked even then. 

The cage contaiwed a “happy family” of dogs, 
}eats, monkeys and guinea-pigs, all sleeping in 








up here, peanuts in | 


One name was as good as another for him, and | 


— 
one box together; so when the little monkey 
crept out of his mother’s arms, she would reach 
down into the box and take up a young puppy 
or kitten, or guinea-pig, and nurse and fondle it 
just as though it were her own. She did not 
seem quite contented without some sort of young 
thing in her motherly arms. bali. 


——____$_<~@>——_____ 
GENUINE PARTINGTONIANIsms, 

There are many genuine blunders in real life 
quite as amusing as any manufactured by Mr. 
Shillaber. A correspondent of one of 


our ex- 
changes gives an amusing series of them 


The most delightful people I meet in my tray. 
els are by no means the most highly educated 
but those who tell the most extravagant stories 
| with an air of implicit belief, and who are 
anxious to speak with elegance that they fall into 
ludicrous blunders. A retired sea-captain was 
some months ago telling me his various adyep. 
tures, and describing the celebrated cave pear 
| one of the great cities in India, that has wonder. 
| ful images sculptured all over its walls. “It was 
so dark in there,” observed the good captain 
“that I could not see my hand before me, and| 





| was obliged to take in flamingoes in order to ex- 


j amine it.” I enjoyed the accofint far better than 
| if he had hit upon the correct word (flambeanx) 
| and never recall him but with a mental picture 
| of his honest eyes staring at the wonderful cave 
| by the light of a red-legged bird held in each 
hand. 

One of the most trustworthy clergymen in 
Rhode Island told me the following instance of a 
Partingtonian use of words by one of his parish. 
ioners, and vouches for its truth: 

Meeting a good woman soon after a great rail. 
way horror, she exclaimed, “O Mr. ——, such 
a terrible thing has happened! The engine and 
ears on the road collapsed, and before they 
could execrate the passengers, twenty of them 
were sophisticated.” 

Another delightful old body, suddenly enriched 
by coal oil, remarked to one of my friends that 
she believed she should buy real estate becanse it 
Was such good property to leave to one’s ances. 
tors; and upon another occasion remarked that 
she should have her new garden laid out with a 
great many terrapins (terraces). 





ceereennenm——GiiGs 


SUFFERINGS OF THE SOLDIERS 
IN THE REVOLUTION. 

It is well known that the American army suf- 
fered terrible privations in their winter quarters 
at Valley Forge. If Gen. Howe had been enter- 
prising, he might have crushed them easily by a 
sudden attack. But they suffered nearly as much 
in the winter of 1780, at Morristown, with which 
few are familiar. Mr. Lossing gives a vivid pic. 
ture of the trials of that winter. 

Mrs. Washington usually spent the winters 
with her husband at headquarters. She arrived 
at Morristown late in December, riding a spirited 
horse, and escorted by a guard of Virginia troops 
who were stationed at Trenton. For two days 
she had braved the perils and discomforts of a 
heavy snow storm, and reached headquarters in 
time to exchange New-Year greetings with officers 
and their wives, then in camp, and to avoid that 
terrible storm, vividiy described by Dr. Thacher, 
which began on the 8d of January. 

“It was one of the most tremendous snow 
storms ever remembered,” the doctor wrote. 
‘No man could endure its violence many minutes 
without danger ef his life. Several marquees 
were torn asunder and blown down over the off- 
cers’ head in the night, and some of the soldiers 
were actually covered while in their tents, and 
buried like sheep under the snow. My comrades 
and myself were aroused from sleep by the calls 
of some officers for assistance; their marquee had 
blown down, and they were almost smothered in 
the storm before they could reach our marquee, 
only a few yards distant, and their blankets and 
baggage were nearly buried in the snow. 

“We (the officers) are fortunate in having a sup- 
ply of straw for bedding; over this we spread all 
our blankets and our clothes; and with large fires 
at our feet, while four or five are crowded to 
gether, preserve ourselves from freezing. But 
the sufferings of the poor soldiers can scarcely be 
described; while on duty they are unavoidably 
exposed to all the inclemency of the storm and 
severe cold; at night they now have a bed of 
straw on the ground, and a single blanket to each 
man; they are badly clad, and some of them are 
destitute of shoes. 

“We have contrived a kind of stone chimney 
outside, and an opening at one end of our tents 
gives us the benefit of the fire within. The snow 
is now from four to six feet deep, which so ob- 
structs the roads as to prevent our receiving 4 
supply of provisions. For the last ten days we 
received but two pounds of meat a man, and we 
are frequently for six or eight days entirely des 
titute of meat, and then as long as that without 
bread. The consequence is, that the soldiers are 
so enfeebled from hunger and cold as to be almost 
unable to perform their military duty, or laborin 
constructing their huts. It is well known that 
Gen. Washington experiences the greatest solici 
tude for the sufferings of his army, and is sens 
| ble that they, in general, conduct themselves with 
| heroic patience and fortitude.” 

This great storm continued for several days, 
and the officers were compelled to release the sol- 
| diers from command, and permit them, in great 
{numbers together, to get food wherever they 
The inhabitants of the neighbor 
ing country were kind and self-sacrificing. 

“Eat what you want,”’ said a woman to some 
| soldiers; “you are engaged in a good cause, and 
| we are willing to share with you what we have 
| so long as it lasts.’ 

That was the spirit of the patriots of New Jel 
sey; and when, on the 8th of January, Washins- 
‘ton wrote a touching appeal “to the magistrates 
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of New Jersey,” their willing response brought | 
from the inhabitants salvation for the American | 
army. ? : 

“The present state of the army,” he wrote, 
with respect to provisions, is the most distress- 
ing of any we have experienced since the begin- 
ning of the war. For a fortnight past the troops, 
poth officers and men, have been almost perish- 
ing from want. They have been alternately 
without bread or meat the whole time, with a 
yery scanty allowance of either, and frequently 
destitute of both. They have borne their suffer- 
ings with a patience that merits the approbation 
and ought to excite the sympathy of their coun- 
trymen. But they are now reduced to an extrem- 
ity no longer to be supported.” 

‘Twelve days afterwards the Commander -in- 
Chief wrote, ““All the counties of this State that} 
[have he ard from have attended to my requisi- | 
tion for provisions with the most cheerful and 
commendable zeal.’ 





+ 
THE BRAHMINS GONE TO WORK. 

Famine must teach one useful lesson, wher- 
ever idleness is at all the cause of it. “He that 
will not work neither shall he eat’’ is probably 
the first precept of Christianity that ever really 
came home to these lazy Brahmins, and we hope 
that having learned this one, they will want to 
learn more. 

Hunger is a potent argument, and the Brah- 
mins of Tirhoot, India, evidently appreciate it. 
Pundit Ajoodya Prasad, a learned Brahmin of 
yery high caste, who has hitherto held manual 
labor in abhorrence as something derogatory, 
and who firmly believed that the most direful ca- 
lamities would overtake him were he to hum- 
ble himself by working for a livi ing, recently 
found the pangs of hunger so persuasive during 
the prevalence of famine in Tirhoot, that he 
shouldered a pickaxe and spade and went man- 
fully to work at the government works. He atf- 
terwards addressed his co-religionists in that dis- 
trict, telling them that to labor with their hands 
would not necessarily prevent them reaching the 
Brahmin paradise, and supplemented his. re- 
marks by saying that if they did not work they 
would starve—an argument at once so unanswer- 
able that his followers, to the number of two 
hundred, at once went to work. 





























For the Companion. 


ALITTLE BOY’S FORTUNE-TELL- 
I . 
“Let me tell your fortune 
By a daisy leaf. 
Rich man—poor man— 
Beggar-man—thief!” 








Awkward little fingers 
Do the best they can, 

Not to have it conie a “thief,” 
Or a “beggar-man.”” 


Left hand grasps a daisy, 
Right hand, daisy leaf; 
Careful is the counting— 
O, ’tis past belief! 
After all the taking pains, 
I’m to wed a thief! H. H. D. 
—_—_+9+—— - 
For the Companion. 
THE “DARNING-NEEDLE EGG.” 
By Archie Fell. 
“Eb-en-e-e-zer!”? 
Such a grown- -up name for the round, rosy, 
dumpy little fe ‘low, rolling out of the onion bed, 


and shaking ‘a divty little fist at the vanishing 
tabbit, whose long, pinky-white ears bobbed up 


and down, through promising patches of beets, 
squashes, turnips and tomatoes. 
“Wha-a-t ——m 


The added consonant was clearly a stroke of 


Policy on the boy’s past, suggested by the near 
approach of his own ears to the = speaker. 
Mother Dewey always insisted on “sir” 


and 


meant the same thing to Benny. Indeed, when | 
he wasn’t looking in the glass, he usually fan- 
cied himself a small soup-tureen, with immense 
ears, by which he was lifted bodily from one 
piece of propriety to another. 

“Quick, Ebenezer,” and Mrs. Dewey stepped | 
out on the yellow piazza. “I want a darning- | 
needle, right straight off. Run over to the store | 
as fast as ever you can.” | 
I suppose you think Benny’s mother gave him 
a penny or two, carefully wrapped in brown pa- 
per, Which he was to carry to the big store on | 
the corner, with the big blue sign, and the big 
glass windows. But that wasn’t the case at all, 
| for this happened years ago, away off among the 
hills—the grand old hills, bearing on their broad 
bosoms waving masses of grain, herds of cattle, 
flocks of sheep, clusters of berries, besides bee- 
haunted clover and the sweet-sapped maple. 
Benny’s father was a farmer, and the nearest 
village was almost a mile away. There, in the 
brown wooden building, which was store, tay- 
ern and post-office combined, Mr. Rice sold mo- 
lasses, oil, buttons, cod-fish, muslin and tobacco, 
taking in pay sometimes “cash,” oftener, from 
the farmers round about, butter, cheese, eggs 
and honey, which he sent over the hills, out into 
the wide world, where people, with their pockets 
full of money, would have given half of it for 
such an appetite as the little Ebenezer carried 
under his patched jacket most of the time. 
“Yes—m—please—m—carn—ti—ave—piece—a 
pie?” said Ben, as he reached for the egg, which 
was to serve instead of a penny, and would just 
pay for the darning-needle. 

“When you get back; that'll make you step 
spry. Now run.” 

Four little fat fingers closed tightly around the 
egg, and two little bare feet started briskly down 
the walk; but stopping to open the gate with one 
hand, a bright idea overtook our hero. Back 
went the bare feet. 

“I say!”’ 

Mrs. Dewey dropped her dishcloth and hurried 
to the door, 

“Can’t [ have another egg to get a stick of can- 
dy with; jest one, check’ berry—no, ‘lasses ? 
never’d a found them nests, an’ you said 
goody!’’ for the mother’s heart had driven the 
frown from her eyes. A second egg dropped into 
the outstretched hand, and the small soup-tu- 
reen, fearful of being helped down the steps, 
trotted off at an increased rate of speed. Five 
little dusty toes did service at the gate, and then 
Benny trudged on over the hill, whistling and 
shouting, and trying all sorts of ways to shorten 
the distance, walking backwards, then on one 
foot; now shaking the eggs to see if they were 
good, then “hefting’” them to guess which 
weighed the most; but never, for onc moment, 
loosening his tight grip of either. 

They would have gone safely, no doubt, if 
Neighbor Sayles hadn’t fixed on that very time 
to rest his team and eat a bit of lunch under the 
walnut tree close beside the wall. Benny could 
not help stretching up on tiptoe, to see if it was 
fried turnovers or gingerbread—stretched a little 
too far, and over he went, eggs and all. Ina 
trice, out of the cloud of dust came a cloudier 


Joe 
0, 





face and two tightly-clenched fists, but alas! one 
held only a crushed, yellow-dyed shell, the 


very egg, too, which was to have been exchanged 
for the darning-needle. There could be no doubt 
about it, for Benny’s mother had put it into his 
right hand. Benny was sure of that. 

So, in due time, a panting, perspiring, rather 
sober-looking little hoy stood beside his mother’s 
chair, both hands and two red lips closed tightly 
around a wedge of very sticky candy. 
* “Where is my darning-needle?”’ said mother, 
reaching for a ball of yarn. 

“?—I—broke—the—the—darning-needle egg,’ 
said Ebenezer, with molasses hyphens and a 
plunge of the entire wedgé for the final period. 

I can’t tell you exactly what happened next, 
but I know that an:hour later, a forlorn little 
figure with very red ears and streaks of salt-wa- 
ter and molasses all over the rosy cheeks, sidled 
up to Mr. Rice’s counter, and holding up an egg, 
said faintly,— 

“J—she—it’s—a—d—d—darning-needle—yes— 
sir.” 





+o 
THE GRASS-TREE. 


It is wonderful how much one may learn by 
keeping one’s eyes and ears open. The other day 
I heard about a grass-tree. The teacher told the 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
ie 
POETICAL HERRING BONE 





ACROSTIC, 


_ 


A term used by dealers in wine. 














10. But my last is to give, or bestow. 
My initinls and finals, you must mind, 
To alternately spell as you go. 





You'll discover a fine poet’s name, 
Who has blessed this broad land with his verse ; 
And you'll find, too, his song of great fame, 
Ofa life-love, “for better, for worse.” 
L. Goss, 


2. 
REBUS. | 








3. 
WORD SQUARE. 


ont imaginary being. 
New. 
Used for cooking. 


The name of a strait. 
A girl’s name. 
Ruby. 
4, 
CHARADE, 


A maid with hair like shining gold 
nd skin as white as milk, 
Sat by her window and essayed 
To make my Jirst of silk; 
My whole the burden of her song, 
“Keep on, keep on, keep right along. 





” 


She sang, “ My second’s drawing near, 
Tis almost set of sun; 

If [should weary of my task 
My first will ne’er be done, 

If I'd complete it for my friend, 

I must keep working to the end. » 


All through my second sweetest sounds 
Of music filled her third ; 

They ran the gamut up and down, 
With but a single word. 

*Twas but the echo of her song, 


“Keep on, keep on, keep right along.” 
M. T. C. 
5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


(Fill the blanks with the same word, transposing the 


— — are mistaken when they think persons 
in their long narratives. 

He feared a of fortune than he ex- 
— 














a youth to be spoken of — 
Nene was against coming evil by a 








B. 
—_—a— 
Conundrums. 
What loses its flavor when we borrow it? Wit. 


When are brokers happy? When they meet a loan. 

What is the lawyer’s favorite dish? Suet pudding. 

What is the best cure for drinking? ae water 
cure, 

Why is “Yes” like a mountain? 
plies an assent. 

What two colors are indescribable? 
green and blind man’s buff. 


Because it im- 


Invisible 





pager to Puzzles in Last Number. 
. “Brevity is the soul of wit.” 





children (they all were on a spring picnic) that 





than to grass; he gave it a very long name, long- 
er than I can remember, but that is no great mat- 
ter. The real thing is to know that there is a 
tree, with a trunk about one foot thick and four 
feet ‘high, that looks something as if a big hay-| 
cock that the wind has tossed and tumbled | 
about, had finally lodged upon a stump. .« Its re- 
semblance to grass is not in looks alone, for the | 





“ma'am,” “handles,” she called aa 


Australians feed it to their cattle as our farmers | 


“Ears’’ | feed hay. 


botanists say it is a nearer relation to the lilies | 


2: Fanny Fern, Shakespeare, Prescott, Miss Alcott. 
3. Watt—we—awl—dew. (What we all do.) 
4. Desire, reside. Tourist, stir out. Sister, resist. 


} . . 
Mace, -came, acme. Oriental, one trial. Is sued, 


issued, Nears, snare. Range, anger. Altered, re- 
lated. Reverse, reserve, reveres. Tales, slate, least, 
stale. 
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Street, New York. or 8 Province St., Boston, 
Mass. _ 34—12t 


nie and Scrap Pictures, best variety in the country. 
page Ill. Catalogue free. 
of type, $1. 

















Graefenberg Veget able Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful reme ly for those distressing complaints to 
which women are ts hese medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by : Send for Almanac, 
GR SBERG COMP ANY, 
33—ly _ 56 teade Stre et, Ye 


VAILLS 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes, 
Adapted for the parlor, r, drawing 


PATENT | 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and J shipboard, A A variety 


FOLDING 


= of folding cane seat cl cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries. 
g@ For sale by all first-class deal- 


CHAIRS 


ers in furniture and house fur- 
nishing goods. Send for cuts. 




































E. W. VAILL, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Patentee and Manuf’r. 
Say where you saw this advertisement. 








If you want to learn NT al iT 
and avoid imposition of TELE GRAPHING 
Telegrs aph Cc OLLEGES, send stampto PENNA, TELEGRAPH= 

4 abe averly Heights, Pa., for circular, Serng 

e done AT HOME, a ats tall cost. 29—13t 








Perr y’s Moth and Freckle 





LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; also his Im- 
PROVED COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, the great skin 








| medicine for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Obtain 
| of your druggist, or of B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doc- 
- or, 49 Bond Street, New York. 24— 
The Best 
| Printing Presses. a ore 
| Ss ® Size for Cari, 1 Size for Ci 
© bels, Envelopes culars, Ete. 





Business Men do their ow Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
fulamusement and money making. Send stamp 





for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 





| GELS 











The Sunscrirrion Price of the ComPANIon is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THe Companron is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-check 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 

ooks unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordéred to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 














THE DRUMMER’S LAST CALL. 
During Bonaparte’s famous march over the Alps, 
he encountered a terrific storm on the Splugen Pass. 


Among the fatalitics attending this storm the death | 


of a certain poor drummer was one of the most af- 
fecting. Mr. Headley, in his book “Napoleon and 
his Marshals,” thus describes the incident: “One 
drammer, carried over the precipice, fell uyhurt to 
the bottom of the gulf, and crawling out of the mass 
of snow which had broken his fall, began to beat his 
drum for relief. 
of avalanches the poor fellow stood, and for a whole 
hour beat the rapid strains which had so often sum- 
moned his companions toarms. The muffled sound 


came ringing up the face of the precipice, the most | 
touching appeal that could be made to a soldier’s | 
But no hand could reach him there, and the | 


heart. 
rapid blows grew fainter, till they ceased altogether, 
and the poor drummer lay down to die. 
beaten his last reveille, and his companions passed 
mournfully on, leaving the Alpine storm to sing his 
dirge.”’ 
Wild, thrilling and hopeless the mournful note 
The hearts of his comrades with agony smote, 
As their struggling files passed on; 
And he sank in death with his drum’s last beat, 
With the Alpine snows for his winding-sheet, 
And his dirge was the Alpine storm. 





an 
THE MEETING OF A LONG-PARTED 
MOTHER AND SON, 


The amusing story of Dr. Franklin’s visit to his 
mother, after a separation of many years, used to 
be familiar to American school-children, though per- 
haps it is “out of print’ to this generation. But 
Mother Franklin was much more forgetful than the 


old English lady who is one of the actors in the fol- | 


lowing little scene: Mr. Entwistle, of Lewiston, has 


recently visited his mother at Hyde, near Liverpool, | 


England, who had not seen him since he left home, 
at the age of cight, over a quarter of a century ago. 


The Lewiston Journal quotes from a letter of Mr. | 


Ham, who accompanied Mr. Entwistle: 


“There’s my mother,” says Entwistle, seeing the 
old lady through a window. Entwistle went to the 
door and inquired for the lady. She did not reeog- 
nize him. “I am from America,” said Entwistle. 
“Have you any children there!’ 

“Yes,” says the old lady, her eyes filling with 
moisture. 

“I know them all,” says Entwistle. 
recognition shot through her; she looked at Entwis- 
tle a moment, and rushed into his arms, saying, “I 
know thee—thou art my son!’ The house was soon 
crowded with neighbors, who came to see the Yan- 
kees. The people had rarely or never seen any Amer- 
icans, as the town is out of the way of tourists. They 
looked me all over, felt of my coat, handled my 
shoes, &c., as though [were a natural curiosity. The 
veople have a gr affection for the Yankees, and 

hink that America is a land flowing with milk and 
honey. 








= ad 
SCENE IN A RAILROAD CAR, 

Monotony is very tiresome when we have to bear 
it long, but we should be careful and not try to re- 
lieve it by hurting anybody else. One poor fellow 
in an attempt to amuse himself during a weary ride, 
bored a hole (without knowing it)in his neighbor's 
back. 


The story in a German paper is that two individ- 
uals lately travelled in the same train on one of the 
rincipal lines to Berlin. One of these, a tailor, 
ound, on taking his place in a fourth-class carriage, 
that it was too crowded to admit even of his sitting 
on his bundle. Being tired and sleepy, he con- 
trived, by skilful manceuvring, to get close to the 
partition which divided the carriage into two com- 
artments, and leaned his weary back against that 
riendly support. 


the other inmates of the compartment, he bounded 
into their midst, exclaiming, “I am stabbed!” As 
the party had all been as 
ble, this seemed incredible; but the train having 
stopped at a staticn, the poor tailor was led out up- 
yu the platform by his fellow-passengers, who, to 


or Drafts. | 


Deep down amid the crushed forms | 


He had | 


A thrill of | 


Here he slumbered uneasily for | 
s6m6 time; at length, to the great astonishment of | 


uiet and orderly as possi- | 


! their great eonsternation, discovered that he was in- 

| deed bleeding profusely from a. small round wound 
in the back. Meantime a hole of similar size and 
shape was found by the railway servants in the par- 
tition against which he had leaned, while from the 
compartment on the other side of it, was dragged, 
with blanched lips and starting eyes, the author of 
the murderous attack still holding the fatal weapon 
—a gimlet. The quasi assassin proved to be a car- 
penter, who had no worse intentions than that of be- 
guiling the tedium of his journey by the exercise of 
his craft. 





_~ : 
A MONKEY IN TROUBLE. 


Mr. Wilcoxen, of Virginia City, has a small menag- 
erie of monkeys, foxes, coyotes and the like. He also 
has a large Newfoundland dog, on whose back he 
sometimes places one of his pet monkeys when he is 
going for a walk about the town, the monkey fast- 

| ened to the collar of the dog by a string. ; 
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TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if you want to feel well | 
and lively. Com. 


VEGETINE thoroughly eradicates every kind of humor | 
and restores the entire system toa healthy condition. 
= | 

Do nor find fault with your Sewing Machines until | 
you have tried the Eureka Machine Twist. It is the best | 
and will give perfect satisfaction. Com. 


WHEREVER once used, the ‘‘Corticelli” Spool Silk and 
Buttonhole Twist takes the precedence of all others. | 
They have become popular from their superiority for hand 
or machine sewing. They may be had of all colors. 


WHETHER for use on man or beast, Merchant’s Gargling 
Oil will be found an invaluable Liniment, and worthy of 
use by every resident in the land. We know of no propri- 





As a general thing the monkey enjoys his ride; but 
| we saw him a day or two since when he would will- 
ingly have traded himself off for some less privileged 
specimen of his specics. His canine steed, being al- 
| lowed to roam the streets at will, saw another dog 
| that he thought he could whip, and forthwith went 
| for him like a hairy hurricane. 


| biting each other like two sausage machines. This 
made times very lively for the monkey, as the stran- 
| ger dog evidently considered him as part and parcel 
| of his antagonist. Such wails of despair as that mon- 
| key uttered, and such hideous faces as he made, we 
| never heard or saw. He would climb down the side 
| of the dog he bestrode opposite to where the war was 
| going on, and thence peep over occasionally, his jaws 
| quivering, visage distorted and his eyes starting 
rom their sockets with terror. 

As the dogs were constantly changing sides, it 
| made times fearfully lively with the monkey. When 
| he jumped to the ground the string held him, and he 
| found himself trampled under the feet of both friend 
| anc foe, and he was glad to get again upon the back 
| of his steed and face the battle. 

The poor monkey was in a worse fix than the boy 
| who stood on the burning deck; and had not the 
| dogs been separated he must soon have been ren- 








| dered a fit subject for the Stockton insane asylum. | 


| As it was, he did not get over examining the end of 
| his tail for wounds for four hours after the battle; 
| perhaps he had fears of hydrophobia.— Virginia Cit 
Enterprise. 
coceniciisiasdiipiininaninianion 
A LOAN REPAID WITH INTEREST. 
It is pleasant to read of a generous act to one in 
| urgent straits. But itis pleasanter to know that such 
acts sometimes have a wonderful reward. Tie Stock- 
ton Independent tells a good story of California life: 


In 1850 a young man named Osborn, who had _re- ! 


cently arrived at the mines from the East, penniless 


and friendless, was taken sick. He told his condition | 


toa fellow-adventurer named Hitchcock, who was a 
little better off, and the latter promised to “see him 
through.” The promise was kept; and when, after 
two months of illness, Osborn arose from his bed, 
his friend handed him two hundred and fifty dollars 
to bear his expenses and to procure tools, saying, “If 


make the money too quick.”” 

One year and a half from that time Osborn sent 
Hitchcock $1,250, with the following note: “Ill pay 
interest on friendship.’”’ His labors proved remu- 
| nerative, and by 1873 he was worth $350,000. While 
| in San Francisco he by accident met and recognized 
| his old friend. When they parted, after several days’ 
} companionship, Osborn gave Hitchcock a sealed 
package, with the injunction that it should not be 
opened until he was on the cars. There Hitchcock 
found that it contained a deed for one-sixth of a rich 
silver mine, with a small note containing the words: 
“Interest on friendship.” 
terest for $80,000, 
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PUTNAM’S WOLF-DEN, 
Summer visitors at Pomfret, Conn., often make 
| light of Gen. Putnam’s famous adventure with the 
wolf. They speak of the cave as a very small affair, 
and the exploit as one requiring little courage. The 
Putnam Patriot comes to the defence of the brave 
General, and speaks from personal knowledge: 


A correspondent of the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
under the signature of “*D.D.,”’ undertakes to tell the 
readers of that paper about Putnam’s Wolf Den, in 
Pomfret. “D. D.”’ says that the den isn’t no great 
shakes any way, for he has explored it, and says it 
is only twenty-five feet in depth, for he carefully 
| measured it. I have visited the wolf-den and have 
explored it, and I find it forty-two feet in depth, 
and the passage was not straight, but crooked. Now 
I think that “D. D.”? must be mistaken in regard to 
Old Put’s Wolf-Den, or else he didn’t venture into it 
as faras he might have done. Perhaps the snakes 
disturbed him. The idea of any one trying to ex- 
plore the den without a light is beyond my compre- 
1ension. It can’t be done. ° 


a ancien 

THE Lewiston Journal, in spenking of a horse 
which ran away with a load of household stuff, says 
gravely, Before the beast reached the bridge, a stove 


had decided not to ride any further and got off, and | 


| in so doing was more stove than ever before.” 


A Paris lady abruptly entered her kitchen the | 


| other day, and saw the cook skimming the soup with 
a silver spoon. She said to her, “Francois, I ex- 
| pressly forbade you to use the silver in the kitchen.” 
| **But, ma’am, the spoon was dirty.” 





| A SPECULATIVE Scotch gentleman, wanting to 
| dispose of some bees, to attract purchasers, printed 
the following placard: “Extensive sale of live stock, 
| 








comprising not less than one hundred and forty | 


thousand head, with an unlimited right of pastur- 
age.” 


2 The witty advertisement succeeded to admi- 
ration ; for his stock brought high prices. 


GREAT excitement the other day in a little Bel- 
gian town. The proprietor of the hotel received a 
dispatch as follows: “The court will arrive to-mor- 
row; prepare dinner.” The whole district was 
turned inside out to get up the grandest possible 
dinner for their majesties, and when the court came, 
it was composed of half-a-dozen rusty, fusty old 
| judges. 


| A youna lady in Morristown, Pa., put a small 

iece of wedding-cake under her pillow, and went 
to bed in the happy belief that she would dream of 
seeing her future husband. That evening, however, 
| she had eaten two plates of ice-cream, about a pint 
of strawberries, several sweet-cakes and two large 
pickles, and now she says she would rather remain 
single all her life than marry the man she saw in her 
dreams, 


In a moment both dogs were on their hind legs and | 


you ever get able you can pay me back, but do not | 
worry yourself and injure your health in trying to | 


Hitchcock has sold his in- | 


etary medicine or article now used in thé United States 
| which shares the good will of the people to a greater de- 
| greethan this. Yellow wrapper for animal, and white for 
} human flesh.—. ¥. Independent. Com. 








} “Four Mites oF STOVE PoLtsH.”—Morse Bros., pro- 
prietors of the “Rising Sun Stove Polish,” Canton, Mass., 
‘received orders for and shipped thirteen and one-half 
| (1844) tons of their product one day last month, Aug. 3d. 
| This sale of a single day, placing one cake of Stove Polish 
four (4) inches long in line, directly after and touching the 

other, would extend four (4) miles, two hundred and for- 
| ty-seven (247) rods and nine (9) feet. Is there any stove- 
| polish maker who has sold a longer string than that one 
| day in August ? Com. 





| 
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Children’s Lives Saved for 50 Cts. 
VERY CASE OF CROUP CAN BE CURED when 
Dr. ‘Tobias’ Venetian Liniment, war- 
rs, and never a bottle returned. It also 
Dysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, 
| Burns, and extern: ins. Sold by the Druggists. De- 
pot, 10 Park Place, New York. 36—4t 


™ € 
$5 to $20 
‘LOBE STAMP CO., Boston, Mass. Largest 
W stock in the United States. 50 varieties (genuine) 25 
ets. Send stamp for reply. 39—It 


| F,OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 60 varicties, 
| 






per day at home. 


Terms Free. Address 
GEO, STINSON 17 


& Co., Portland, Me. 











28 cls; JUU varieties, $260. Lliustrated catalogues, 25 
ets. Circulars free. F.'TRIFET, 99 Court St., Boston, 
Mass. Established in 1866. 39— 





| "HE MOST BEAUTIFUL Pencil Drawing is ex- 
| ecuted in the highest artistic style, on Taintor’s Sten- 

olithographie Address Cards. Four specimens, 10 cts; 1 
| doz, 30cts. Agent’s outfit, 10 cents and stamp. Address 
M. F. TAINTOR, Lee, Mass. 39— 


COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, For Yotune 
/ LAbIES, POUGHKEEPSIE, DUTCHEss Co., N. Y. 
Course of study comprehensive. Music and the Fine 
Arts aspecialty. F ‘irculars, address 
32—st c. C. WETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. 


ft UNDREDS OF LIVES have been saved by the 
use of /lunt’s Remedy, the great Kidney Medicine. 
It cures Dropsy and all diseases of the Kidneys, Bladder 
and Urinary Organs. It is purely vegetable and used by 
| Physicians in their practice daily. Don’t delay, but try 
it iinmediately. 39—It 


SOMETHING NEW.—Your name neatly printed 
WO on 50 Green or Rose rep» Bristol cards for 35 cents; on 
50 Eurcka Bristol (white) cards for 25 cents; Lavender, 
Rose tint or Wedding Bristol cards, 50 for 35 cents. Ad- 
dress line, 5 cents extra. Address F. M. BABCOCK, 8 
Dartmouth Place, Boston, Mass. 3 t 


OSE BUDS IN WINTER. _ Now is the time to 
get Roses for Winter Bloom. We send strong Pot 
Roses safely by mail, postpaid. Purchasers’ choice of 
snlendid, ever-blooming varieties. 5 for 81. 12 for 
$2. See our elegant descriptive catalogue containing full 
directions for culture, ete. Sent free to all who apply. 

Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Grow- 
ers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. d9eowsbt 


I URNETT’S COCOAINE.—A Perrect Dress- 

ING FOR THE Harr.—The Cocoaine holds in liquid 
form a large proportion of deodorized Cocoa-NvuT OIL, 
prepared expressly for this purpose No other compound 
possesses the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the 
various conditions of the human hair. <A single applica- 
tion renders the hair (no matter how stiff and dry) soft 
and glossy for several days. It is conceded by all who 
| have used it, to be the best and cheapest hatr dressing in 
| the world. 39—It 
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THE FAMOUS _ BEAU- 
i TIES of the Court of 
| harles II. always wore 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 
| Shoes. They never have 
| ragged soles, wear longer, 
| : and cost no more. La- 
| dies, make your dealers get them for you. The place where 
| the channel is ent shows on the sole. 39—2t 
pena 





clear and transparent. 

printed on 1 doz., in GoLD, for 50c, postpaid; 3 doz., $1.00. 

Samples lc. Must have Agents everywhere. Outfits, 25c. 
39—4tp F. W. STILES & CO., Springfield, Vt: 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PEN S. 


Sold by all dealers. 


44 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HovsEno.ip Microscore, magnifies 10,000 times, price 
| $6. Illustrated catalosues, in four parts, sent to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of 10 cents each. Part 1, Mathematical 
Instruments; Part 2, Optical Instruments; Part 3, Magic 
| 
} 
| 


Le 





Lanterns; Part 4, Philosophical Instruments. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO 





610 Broadway, N.Y. 928 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Mention you saw thisin Fouth’s Companion. 39 








| S the only Machine 
| M B’S that can knit all 

LA sizes of work, and nar- 
| row and widen it; that 
can shape and cox- 
PLETE, without hand- 
finishing, seamless Ho- 
siery, Gloves and Mit- 
tens, or knit them in 


IKNITTING 
M AC H | N E all, slags: xi — 


Fancy stitches for Underwear, Jackets, Shawls, Scarfs, 
ete. It knits over 25 different Garments. Over 100 
per cent. Profit in Manufacturing Knit Goods. The Far- 
mer trebles the value of his Wool by converting it into 
Knit Goods. Women make @5 a day withit. Agen 

Wanted. Send stamp for Samples of work, and ree 
duced Price List. Address, LAMB KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO., at Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Cincinnati, O., or 
Chicago, lll. 33—4t 


THE ONLY GENUINE!!! 
SMITH’S 
VISITING RED, BLUE, WHITE, 
Clear and Transparent. 
CARDS Your Name_ Beautifully 
printedin GOLD! on 1 doz. 
| for te., postpaid 3doz., $1. Afust have Agents every- 


| where. Outfits 250. Samples ae. F, K. Smith, Bangor, Me, 























VISITING CARDS. Red, Biue, Green, | 
Your name yee 1 | | 


AVILUDE; 


— 








A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED, 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS A GAME. 

Though we have sent many thousands of these delight. 

ful games to the readers of the Companion, there are thon. 

sands yet who ought to have it. Sent by mail, postpaid 

on receipt of fifty cents. _— 

| An excellent addition to our home amusements.—Chpjy. 
tian Union. . 

| Must have a large sale, and deserves it, too. 

| Weekly. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Harper’; 





| 


WILLIAM WILKIE COLLINs. 
Sixty-four cards; thirty-two have faithful and life-like 
portraits of the following named Authors, the other 


thirty-two an authentic sketch of their lives, and list of 
works. 





Story Writers, 
John T. Trowbridge, 
William ‘T. Adams, 
Edward F gvlest 
Thomas W. Il 
JOURNALISTS. 
Henry J. Raymond, 
George William Curtis, 
lorace Greeley, 
James Gordon Bennett. 


NOVELISTS. 
Wm. Makepeace Thackeray, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
William Wilkie Collins, 
Charles Dickens. 
HISTORIANS. 
George Bancroft, 
John G. Palfrey, 
William Il. Prescott, 
John Lothrop Motley. 
BIOGRAPHERS. 
James Parton, 
Washington Irving, 
Jared Sparks 
John 8. C. Abbott. 
Iv MOonIsTs. 
“Mark Twain,” 
“Danbury News Man,” 4 
“Josh Billings,” John Greenleat Whittier, 
“Petroleum Nasby.” Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of fifty cents. 











i , 
Edward Ever 
Henry Ward Beee 
Ports. 
James Russell Lowell, 
Henry W. Longfellow, 








The inventor of this game is the president of a college, 
and the author of many standard theological works, bat 
he never did a better thing than when he « 
Exceedingly fascinating as a game, yet every 
amoral. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of fifty cents, 
WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


“The three games are not only wholly unobjectiouable, 
but combine in them positive influences for good, and we 
regard them as the best that can be introduced into the 
household.” — Youth’s Companion. 36 

















| 
|{ EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET 
| —or— 

| 


GOODRICH’S 


“SPRING” TEMPERED 


HEMMERS, 


Consisting ot Four Widths and a Dress Binder. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 
(=> Price, Only One Dollar. £1 
H. C. GOODRICH, 


205 State Street, Chicago, Il. 
103 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa 














| 
! 
| 5 ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam 
ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors f 
Bristol cards, FREE. Agents wa 


Inventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker 











g anted; outfit 20 cept 
ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. | ® 








$15.00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; bed 
| ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, " 

| sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $is. 

| besent C. O. D. with privilege to examine before | 
| bill. Send stamp for circular to P, POWELL & 
| Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati. 0. 


| $900 A MONTH 70. AGENT 


to sell the IMPROVED. “I 
| the only practical, low-priced “Lock Stitch 








SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE 
| th "sewing 
| Machine ever invented, Address JouNsoN, CLAMS 

& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pier 
| Pa.; Chicago, Ill,; Louisville, Ky., or St. Lows, 
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